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OU may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 
“LETTERS FROM EDITORS?” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is. write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Name Address Interest 
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[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





















































Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 





EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the atest 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. “The 
Regulation Guy”, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also ‘‘Gypsying Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 

Central American life. 


‘‘To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
His course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a stateof absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
criticisms were, and are, invaluable tc me.”’ 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 
of this sort comes in every day. 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. J]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
are interested in. Story-writing, 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. | 
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I The Home Correspondence School, 

I Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

I 

i Please send me without charge or ob- 
1 ligation your booklet 

“29 Stories of Success” 

i I am interested im..........6 2600+ writing 
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Which Book Do You Want? 


ANSWER & 
Se 





T 
he Writer's 
a P QUESTION # 


“The Writer's Question and Answer Manual” 
—542 questions covering every phase of writing, 
answered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many 
years in which he has made his living with a 
typewriter. 

The qrestions answered are just the kind that 
you and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article writing, photoplays, news- 
writing, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
ter embodies answers to practically every question 
on preparation and selling the manuscript. This 
book should be on every writer’s desk. 





for it now. 
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MANUAL <i iM you can obtain one of these two valuable Bi 

<7 a books without cost by acting now. Each 6 
has placed hundreds of readers’ feet on the 
road to literary success. In return for a 
service below, in connection with your sub- 
scription (new or extended), we will gladly 
mail you either book, postpaid, if you send 
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“How to Write Short Stories’—A valuable 
treatise on short-story writing. Broadly discusses 
writing as a business; clearly shows great possi- 
bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 
plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
zation; acquaintances as material; the editors; 
criticism; helps from other writers; when you’re 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in- 
valuable. 





‘eee THIS COUPON NOW—OFFER LIMITED == 
Name Address Interest 
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De caien man iehanisicwd.sanadaddpadaneasuseun stan eeorecawnicg kas aue ene ceo aecewErs Sie NRNEwne 
Deiat neintenasusetr wide rteenscdeamcadeediee meas WoudewtsasedeeaasaA Ran weenen wee aN aSS 
F idieinciewiseadnis bswide date pene weNianswowamon e eenlaevakwh tu enadepoRENEn pe eeaMebe caembebeene 
Di ateiawnswe sda catia. neelnasionsoas seeaw eS eesT@oiebieevnred ep sauneidh ane heeeeapaabeska 
Da Cokkinsavniey ROSES Peradesewsdethya wmnabediemha hase phaiamedenneheknees eae eeh aaNet ies 
| Dee ee ET Pe a Ar ee EO ee ey ee CI Pe TT METER ee Oe eT De eA en one 
Pip sncsricnosedrasicseangradnaaeae side mag wins sfmeibdemetremache Cat aaae sae ene ae G ORE 
ia ngtarsais sorme peenciabea ard Noss eit canoes e208 $5 BeOS CGN howe aT Chaeikeh a og eer ee Maw wee aaa 
EGTA T esas PEcuGlen WEAN need PaNncaneKea awed RAEN SEas A un Seatins SOREN SNe Sah arama cesiee 
ON ONES Ac OES StH Sia ses Vas een a gdlgin aEupaid eS wnd blew aww aac hes TAG RE ER WE 
Pb cknndemieaubiiiad inst uindadnie genetic kddecingigaclitge en cnmietia tea tia 
Send me free: CJ AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
CJ HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, 
And enter or extend my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 1 year, for which I enclose $2 
(M. O., check or currency). 
4 THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio : 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 





Step by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Gomentage It. F 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly sane Sane About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Ave Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
otes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER [en oy bat and 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 


it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together a i. be so 
. ’ Tat ’ ae €sson . ow to evelo, yle. 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST aah Whe Dillagi die 


both for $5.00. phere and Color. 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 











Lesson 15. The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion, ’ 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ao 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) haracters. ae 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 

COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
menta lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Sample Plot 
a subscriber, mark out the jword “enter” and write in the mar- Leen 81. The. Young Writer 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one yéar.) Sought by Editors, 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
DE, Ci GRE OAUUS Ae KecdceSeUreeeCeoeSTOspa ee etaEs ce aseeere pot wy 
BUG cccscscovs suse VOe eer dele ed HieneseSsEdaee eteNouneees Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Gi ec cdvecctuee Seessecccscscdasesrs GBs. ccs secssesssecces Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to 
know that I landed 
-.—in—.. " 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Sell 








that 
Manuscript 
For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr, Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 
The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 











October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to * 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H 








J ohnstown, Pa. 











TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story omg How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
o— method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX.BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franxum, o. 
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Will You Give $5 for $100? 


F COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 
first time mailed; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 

making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manuscripts to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be done—that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500— 
will be doubled when you have once learned the fundamentals of successful writing. 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 

















present date of expiration. 
A review below, of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 
convince you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to 






the “university diploma.” 






“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 










1. First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 

3. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

4, Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 

5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 

6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 

7. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 

8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 

10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 





24. Revising the Manuscript. 
25. How and Where to Sell. 





12. Atmosphere and Color. 
How to Write Dialogue. 







“IDEAL” COURSE IN "neato calicaiabadie MAIL COUPON TODAY .- - - - —- — - —- 
NEWS-WRITING AND | THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
CORRESPONDENCE | 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






1. A Promising Field. | I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
2. What News Is. | to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 

3. News Sources. 

NN MOINES NM ok cnc locivanvearnabeasupcwievebrancsinadeasone. avklpaceen 
5, How to Get the Story to | Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 


the Paper. extend 
. Newspaper Correspondence. , DIGEST. 
How to Handle “Copy.” I 
. General Instructions. | Name 
9. Expressions to Avoid. 
10. Branches of Correspondence. | Address 
11. Correspondence as a Bread 
Winner. Ie a a Rie Carrs tare iran rane tans 
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On the Importance of Openings 
By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Sometime ago, with a group of fellow- 
craftsmen, I listened while an aspiring writ- 
er—a young lady—read a story she had 
written. After wading through paragraph 
after paragraph of well-written but un- 
necessary introduction, we discovered a 
rather tense mystery yarn! It is extremely 
unlikely that an editorial reader would have 
read far enough to make that discovery. The 
probability is that he would have fled out 
of that opening labyrinth, and abandoned 
the manuscript for the next in his waiting 
pile. 

“Well,” said the young lady in gestion, 
when our criticisms were made, “I did won- 
der about that description at the beginning, 
but you see I know the place well, and that’s 
exactly what it’s like ;” 

“Of course! And for the pleasure of writ- 
ing about a familiar and pleasing scene in 
a prettily descriptive way, the story is 
thrown on the shelf.” 

“Besides,” admitted the young lady, “I 
wasn’t very sure where to start it.” 

No, dear young lady, and you showed it! 
A lack of-assurance ; none of that crisp, sure 
touch that marks out a master of the fic- 
tional medium, or even exhibits a degree of 
mastery. 

“Then,” challenged the young lady, 
throwing the onus back on her critics, “just 
where would you begin it?” 

We wound our way mentally back 
through the labyrinth, and forward again, 
and then—there it was! The very thing! 
The perfect beginning! ; 





“The dogs had acted queerly all day.” 

Keyed perfectly to the mystery! What 
more could one desire than a pack of dumb 
creatures, sensitive to impressions more 
than humans, acting queerly ? 

Commanding immediate interest, and 
provoking curiosity! “The dogs had acted 
gueerly all day.” Why? Why? The ques- 
tion bristles! 

Possessing a touch of mastery! If you 
picked up a magazine and saw that opening, 
wouldn’t you be impressed with a feeling 
that here was somebody with a story to tell 

. . who knew how to tell it? 

II. 

It is a fascinating study to me, this sub- 
ject of “opening.” I am not arguing that 
all stories must or should begin with a de- 
cided “kick” in the popular sense; only that 
each should have a logical and fitting be- 
ginning. It may be quiet as a pastorale, or 
startling as a melodrama—according to 
type and treatment—but it should be keyed 
to the story, it should grip, it should impress 
with that sense of mastery of which I have 
spoken. 

As I write, I have before me a current 
number of a well-known magazine. A 
glance at it yields the following: 

“There are some things that the mind of 
man can recognize without fully compre- 
hending, and one of these is the vastness of 
the Pacific Ocean.” 

To me that is a good opening. A big 
background painted in a few strokes. Read 
it over and see if it does not stir the story 
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sense within you. Vastness, sweep, incom- 
prehensibility, mystery—all packed into a 
few words in the opening sentence! 

Or another: 

“Alice was beating the big gong in the 
hall as the children came down the wide 
shallow stairway. Jerry came first, small 
and stocky, clattering in his little stout 
shoes, then Vera—” 

Good! It’s to be a story about children— 
dainty, well-bred children, and here they 
come prettily, crisply into the picture, rung 
in by the gong, down the “wide shallow 
stairway !”—the youngest—“holding tight 
to Vera’s hand, bunchy and sweet in her 
starched pink frock!” I don’t know if you 
will feel about it as I do, but to me there is 
a dainty and delicate mastery about that 
opening . . . and I am caught into reading 
the whole story. 

Just one more from this same magazine 
before me. It happens to be a story of my 
own, so I mildly apologize for introducing it, 
but I wrote it as a story with a certain 
“briskness,” and it illustrates what I mean 
by hitting that key in the opening. It starts: 

“It was young Bertrand who suggested 
it. He looked us up in our various haunts, 
disregarding the telephone as unreliable, 
and himself traveling from place to place 
at breakneck speed in a taxi.” I have 
written openings that I like better, but 
there is at least a suggestion of brisk move- 
ment about this. One is apt to read on to 
see who young Bertrand was, and what he 
had to suggest that demanded such per- 
sonal and breakneck visits ! 


III. 


Let us move for a moment into bigger, 
deeper waters. Before me now is a volume 
of “O’Brien” of a few years ago. Opening 
it, I find Irvin Cobb’s “Darkness.” Prob- 
ably you have read it; let me recall to you 
the first sentences. 

“There was a house in this town where 
always by night lights burned. In one of 
its rooms many lights burned; in each of 
the other rooms at least one light.” 

Can you improve on that, in conjunction 
especially with the title, “Darkness ?” 

Charles J. Finger has one that starts 
in this “intriguing” way : 

“It is not pleasant to have one’s con- 








victions disturbed, and that is why I wish I 
had never seen that man Rounds.” 

And here is Manuel Komroff: “Even 
idiots, it seems, have their place and purpose 
in society, or as a chess player would say, 
tapping his fingers on the board—‘That 
pawn may cost you your queen.’ The little 
village of M——only realized this after it 
was too late.” 

Or, to take a more intimate type of study, 
there is Charles Hanson Towne’s “Shelby.” 
Here is how Mr. Towne commences: 

“When I sit down to write of Shelby— 
Lucien Atterwood Shelby, the author, whose 
romantic books you must have read, or at 
least heard of—I find myself at some diffi- 
culty to know where to begin. I knew him 
so well at one time—so little at another; 
and men, like houses, change with the 
years.” 

But these beginnings that touch, instantly, 
a responsive chord, could be multiplied .. . 
if one did not fear the editorial blue pencil 
moving menacingly towards one in the in- 
terests of valuable space... 

IV. 

How, then, shall we summarize in a word 
or two this subject of “Openings?” Per- 
haps by a few simple rules, largely 
repetitious in view of the foregoing, but 
gathering it all up. 

First—Key the opening to your story (or 
your story to the opening!) Let your first 
sentence be a peg driven in so surely, and 
properly, and firm'y, that you can tie to it 
the main thread of your story, and let this 
thread lead the reader right into the heart 
and up to the climax of the yarn. 

Second—Make sure that your opening 
commands the immediate attention of your 
audience, that is, the type of audience to 
whom your story would naturally appeal. 
To change the metaphor from pegs and 
threads, get out your silkiest, brightest fly 
to hook your fish! Something to be snapped 
at—by the type of fish you’re after. 

Third—Use your best craftsmanship. 
This appties to the whole story, but no- 
where more than in the opening. Show 
whatever mastery you have of sound, feli- 
citious words; of logical convincing 
thought; of clear, crisp expression. Be the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Landing Those Short Story Checks 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The second of a series of five unusual articles or secrets of getting out of the 
apprenticeship class and starting those elusive checks to flow your way 


SOMETHING YOU KNOW ABOUT 


In the first article of this series I stressed 
the seemingly great, almost tragic, difficulty 
of getting that initial check to flutter in in- 
stead of the inevitable rejection slip or form 
letter. I am going to stress it again. After 
putting in five years of hopeful waiting my- 
self, I can never quite forget the experience, 
regardless of similar early experiences on 
the part of some of our most famous writers 
of today. I know what others who are just 
beginning are going through, and it is my 
hope to offer another “secret” that may 
mean a short cut to the editorial coffers for 
those who read and need this. 

“The Motif” was the first and most 
important factor to this end. Now we will 
take up what long experience has convinced 
me, and proved to me through the definite 
evidence of checks, is the second most im- 
portant secret in shedding the cloak of 
apprenticeship: the writing about a subject 
with which you are familiar. 

This point is made doubly important by 
the fact that it is human nature, somehow, 
to wish to write about things foreign to 
one’s actual experience or environment, and, 
a'most invariably, with disappointing results. 

Perhaps this is due to the adventuresome 
streak in all of us, and, too, to that streak 
of contrariness or whatnot which makes 
the violets in the next field look so much 
“bluer” to our eyes, and so much more en- 
ticing. Things immediately about us seem 
too commonplace to warrant our writing a 
story about them—yet those very things are 
genuinely interesting to others, and even to 
ourselves when we read of them by another 
author. 

If you are to graduate to the check-receiv- 
ing class—and these articles are directed to 
those who either have not or are still little 
advanced beyond that point—you must de- 
cide to write about things with which you 
are thoroughly familiar. True, there are 


instances of landlubbers writing great sea 
stories, but they are the rare exceptions 
rather than the rule, and usually include the 
element of equally rare genius. Even they 
might have gone still farther had they con- 
fined that genius to writings of familiar 
things. Who knows? 

Getting back to personal cases: Who is 
better qualified to write of the romance of 
an office girl or boy than an office girl or 
man? They know intimately the thousand 
and one incidents and bits of local color 
peculiar to offices and business houses. 
They, too, know the trials, the hopes and 
opportunities of these people. It is the 
little things, the minor incidents, which give 
that convincing touch of realism to a story. 
In business and professions the specialist is 
sought out by executives for his experience 
and recognized skill in a particular field. 
So it is or should be in writing. The thing 
you know the most about is a good thing 
for you to specialize upon. 

This does not mean that every office em- 
ployee with literary aspirations must confine 
his writings to office subjects. Naturally 
one must have some latitude for selection, 
and instinctive preference does have a good 
deal to do with success in writing. This 
preference might possibly be strong enough 
to leap all barriers and successfully handle 
some entirely foreign subject. However, it 
is far safer to look about and select one of 
several subjects or fields that one knows 
well. 

If you have lived the greater part of your 
life in the country, you are likely to be able 
to write interestingly about rural things and 
life, or stories with at least a strong rural 
background. If you have boarded long and 
freely, some of your characters may suc- 
cessfully and convincingly spring from 
odors of stewed prunes, cabbage, etc. If 
you pass through congested city streets 
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daily to work, your story might well be set 
in such scenes ; some of your stories, at any 
rate. A newspaper reporter is competent 
to write of almost any phase of metropolitan 
life, including police courts, society events 
tnd all the rest. That is one big reason 
why newspaper men are said to make good 
writers; another indication of the value of 
“amiliar environment, for the actual tech- 
fical value of their peculiar “newspaper 
ttyle” is not exactly he!pful, popular opinion 
to the contrary. It is their close contact 
with life that helps them most; that and 
their forced productivity, which is, of 
course, important. One must keep on writ- 
ing in quantity instead of just planning to 
do this or that good idea if one is to really 
“arrive.” 

Many authors go to considerable trouble 
to gain first-hand local color for their 
stories. Those who have arrived can better 
afford to do this, but enterprising novices 
tan pick up valuable local color and inspira- 
tion on their vacations, and sometimes they 
will go to the trouble of “bumming” their 
way through certain regions, or else at ran- 
dom, adding to their mental store whatever 
atmosphere or incidents they come across. 

Far from being a novice, however, our 
beloved Jack London traveled widely in 
search of the adventure and local color that 
we find in his rich works. No one but a 
person who had been in such places could 
have written tales as glowingly as he did. 
His ramblings carried him to the South 
Seas and they included realistic hoboing, in 
which he shot craps with tramps and nar- 
rowly escaped arrest more than once from 
invading policemen. He became a past- 
master at hopping and riding freights, as 
well as sailing all manner of craft at sea. 
So much for local color. 

Now, it stands to reason that little Miss 
Hopkins, steno, is not apt to successfully 
impress an editor with a story of blue- 
blooded society, much as that atmosphere 
might enthrall her. It is possibte for her to 
later on acquire more knowledge of this 
subject. Time enough then to write about 
it. But why worry with it when there are 
plenty of other things about which she 
might write with confidence and with a 
much better chance of acceptance. The 


maid in a mansion would have a better 
chance to write of such things if she were 
so minded. 

There are countless things in our every- 
day or our past life about which we can 
write confidently. We all have gone to 
school, and from such experience come some 
of our best graded school, high school and 
college tales. The more fortunate of us 
have been reared with sisters or brothers 
at home and know the trials and joys of 
youth. Some of the most touching stories 
are written around juvenile home life. 

Likewise, the hunter can best write about 
the woods and fields and stream, with their 
wild denizens; the skipper, about his sea; 
the mill worker or superintendent about his 
great plant and his workers. The list is 
endless. The more specialized the calling, 
provided it has a human appeal, the greater 
value the story has by reason of its smaller 
competition and its novelty. 

Remember this: that the public likes to 
visualize itself, when reading, as participat- 
ing in the tale. Readers like to lose them- 
selves in the story and imagine themsetves 
in the leading role. Therefore, every-day 
heart interest and life is the sort of thing 
that best holds and grips them. It is the 
sort of thing that grips and holds you when 
you read a story. There are few, if any, 
exceptions to this rule. Even the purely 
mystery tale or the detective story must 
have heart interest and a sympathetic strain 
running through it if it is to become any 
real success. 

There are, of course, means of adding to 
one’s store of active experience so as to be 
able to write about subjects that interest 
self. Jf, for instance, you have an urge 
that will not be denied to write detective 
stories, you might cultivate the acquain- 
tance of a policeman or a reporter, etc., or 
even temporarily obtain a position in one 
of these or similar capacities. Reading, of 
course, will he!p, but nothing can quite take 
the place of active experiences. 

It is said, as I recall it, of Hugh Wiley’s 
excellent and humorous negro stories, that 
most of them centered around a certain 
corner in the southern city in which he 
once lived. Clay and Market streets were 


(Continued on page 52) 
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In this series of in- 
formal chats with writers 
on how they may employ 
photography to their liter- 
ary and financial advan- 
tage, I have had much to 
say about lenses, cameras, 
accessories and darkroom 
equipment. However, I have not said so 
very much about what is known as pictorial 
composition. The term sounds rather tech- 
nical, and, no doubt, appears to be uninvit- 
ing to the average reader. What is more, 
pictorial composition seems to imply a long, 
dry discourse on angles, balance, center of 
interest and other art terms which mean 
little to most peopte. However, like many 
other things in life, when we bravely decide 
to face the worst, we find that most of the 
terror is of our own making. Therefore, 
in this month’s chat I am going to try to 
make clear a few elementary facts of pic- 
torial composition which I hope will he!p 
my readers to make better pictures. 

But why bother with this pictorial com- 
position? What has it to do with everyday 
writing and making of pictures? What 
difference does it make how the print looks 
so long as I show what is wanted? A few 
years ago these questions might have been 
answered simply by saying that it would not 
make a bit of difference. However, things 
are not the same today. The writer has to 
deal with a pictorially-trained public. By 
that I mean a public which has been edu- 
cated to demand and expect good photog- 
raphy, whether it be a print on paper or a 
feature film in a motion picture theater. 
The public may not know why it praises one 
picture and dislikes another, but in most 
cases it is due to good or poor photography 
and composition. What we so often admire 
in a good motion picture is the beauty of 
the settings, the wonderful scenic effects and 
the attention to proper lighting —all of 
which are virtually branches of the general 
subject of pictorial composition. It is be- 
cause of the motion picture that the public 
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The Writer and Pictorial Composition 
By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


has learned the difference between good and 
bad pictorial composition. True, as I have 
already said, it may not be able to give 
specific reasons, but the fact remains that 
there is a difference and the public knows 
it. Therefore the writer must, sooner or 
later, confront the fact that editors and 
their readers will no longer accept prints 
which might have been acceptable fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Well, what is meant by this pictorial com- 
position as applied to the average writer and 
his literary work? Briefly, it means that 
in making his pictures he should avoid in- 
cluding discordant factors. What is meant 
by that? Let me try to illustrate. 

Suppose that we are standing on a little 
rise of land, such as a low hill. Below us, 
to the right, is a picturesque stream with 
overhanging willows, bushes and _ tall 
grasses. Near the center of the scene is a 
rustic bridge which conveys the road upon 
which we stand safely across the stream. 
To the left of the bridge there are more 
willow trees and then an open field with a 
large barn at the extreme left of the scene. 
Along the road there is a line of telephone 
poles. In the middle of the field is a large 
hay mow. Now, the problem is to photo- 
graph this scene and to do it without in- 
cluding too much or too little to make a 
good picture. Well, where do we begin and 
how do we go about it? The first step, I 
think, would be to focus our attention on 
the bridge. Very well, we examine the 
scene as it looks in the finder or on the 
ground-glass of our camera. Yes, there is 
the bridge, but one of the telephone poles 
along the road, and near the camera, almost 
bisects the bridge. That will not do. We 
therefore move a few feet to the left, look 
in the finder again and discover that we 
now have the bridge free of the pole. But 
in making this change of position we have 
included the barn in the view and this fights 
with the bridge for the center of interest. 
It is the bridge we want, not the barn. 
Consequently we walk around trying to find 
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a spot where neither the barn nor the tele- 
phone pole intrude. Finally we are suc- 
cessful in.that respect ; but the hay mow has 
entered the scene. Again we have two large 
objects in our scene which clamor for at- 
tention. For the third time we move around 
until at length we find a spot where we 
obtain an unobstructed view of the bridge 
in its attractive setting. We then make the 
exposure and we have a picture which is 
said to be well composed because all dis- 
cordant elements have been eliminated or 
so subdued that the beholder has no diffi- 
culty to find the center of interest, which, 
in our case, is the rustic bridge in its proper 
setting. 

Let us take another example. This time 
we will assume that we wish to make a 
picture of a well-known chemist. Perhaps 
we are to write a feature article about him 
and his work. Very well, do we ask Mr. 
Chemist to stand still and look pleasant 
while we focus the camera and press the 
bulb? We do not. Instead we ask the 
chemist to take us to his laboratory, we ask 
him to put on his apron, collect several test 
tubes and dishes about him, pretend that he 
is very much interested in the experiment 
before him and avoid looking at the camera. 
When we have him posed in a natural, easy 
way, we see to it that his face and the table 
before him have good illumination. This 
may be obtained by artificial light or by 
daylight, but it must be good and show his 
features clearly. That done, we ask him to 
become very much interested in the test 
tube before him and remain still for a few 
seconds while we open and close the shutter 
of the camera. Incidentally, we have made 
sure that no irrelevant test tubes, jars or 
apparatus intrude upon the scene and that 
the entire arrangement is such that the be- 
holder quickly and naturally sees the chem- 
ist’s intent face. If all goes well, we have a 
picture which shows the famous chemist at 
his work, and we have a picture with a far 
greater story-telling appeal than if we had 
asked him to face the camera in the usual 
way. This, then, would be an illustration 
of pictorial composition as applied to mak- 
ing pictures of people. 

From what I have already attempted to 
make clear, I believe that the reader will 


see that pictorial composition is really a 
very practical and sensible proposition for 
the writer to consider and to study. I might 
give many other examples but I do not be- 
lieve that it is necessary. However, it might 
be well to mention some things to avoid— 
all of them will mar a picture and make it 
less attractive to the editorial eye. 

Perhaps one of the commonest errors is 
what is known as making water run up hill. 
This is particularly noticeable in pictures 
made near or on large bodies of water, and 
sometimes from high elevation overlooking 
the sea or large lake. The effect is produced 
by tipping the camera to the right or left. 
This should not be confused with tipping 
the camera up or down. Unless the camera 
is held level the horizon line will tip to the 
right or left and give the effect of water 
running up hill. When making pictures 
of persons who are standing in front of 
some shrubbery, be sure that the lens is 
so focused that the leaves at the back of 
the bush do not register as large circles, or, 
as one man expressed it, make a jazz back- 
ground. There is nothing more trying on 
the eyes or a better example of poor com- 
position than to have a discordant back- 
ground due to bad focusing or incorrect 
estimating of the distance. Avoid picket 
fences, clapboard houses, criss-cross lines, 
dark and light areas behind the person 
photographed. Follow the example of the 
motion picture directors and select the set- 
ting with great care and attention to detail. 
Then, too, in landscapes avoid as much as 
possible, telegraph-poles, wires, unsymmet- 
rical trees, too much stone wall or fence 
in the foreground, persons staring at the 
camera, anima!s or automobiles running out 
of the picture—that is, near the edges of the 
picture and headed out of it—and too many 
large objects in the picture all clamoring 
for attention. What is more, it is well to 
learn that it is not usually possible to include 
a very great expanse of territory. It is far 
better to select a small, striking part of the 
landscape and render it accurately. Always 
try to get the best possible conditions of 
light. More pictures are ruined by under- 
exposure than by. having too much light. 
Do not attempt the impossible with the 
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Essays Every Writer Should Read 





By STANLEY BRUGIN 


There is a story of an aspiring young 
author who wrote his parents: “Two days 
from New York I became a regular con- 
tributor to the Atlantic.” The squip, aside 
from provoking laughter at the discomfi- 
ture of the seasick voyageur, epitomizes the 
ambitions of hundreds of penmen. Indeed, 
how many writers can mention higher 
honors and wider achievement than to find 
one’s name in the pages of the stately, dig- 
nified, erstwhile dictator of literary fash- 
ions, Atlantic Monthly? 


Of course the authoritativeness of views 
expressed between those staid brown covers 
is no longer as valid as in days of yore; the 
respect in which the opinions and dicta of 
the Boston oracle were once held has been 
considerably and measurably diminished. A 
new spirit has been sending forth its hot 
breath upon the land. Its fiery exhalations 
have mercilessly lapped at the feet of for- 
mer idols; and fortunate is the idol that 
suffered nothing more serious than destruc- 
tion of its nether extremeties: full many a 
one has been less tenderly dealt with and 
was utterly and completely consumed. 


However, this must be said in justice to 
the aims and standards of the kings of yes- 
teryear: Few periodicals, either on the east- 
ern or western side of the great pond, can 
boast of keener discrimination and more 
acute judgment in the selection of print- 
worthy essays. In our own day we can 
think of only one literary repository that 
excels it. The Mercury, as it cannot help 
being otherwise, both because of its robust 
youth and the stinging whip of its rip-roar- 
ing Rabelais and spiritual swashbuckler, is 
naturally more alert and wide awake. 


Indeed, so dynamic. has been the influence 
and the vigor of this fleet and ferocious 
two-year-old that the other racers have been 
compelled to radically change their diet, 
appearance, tactics and goal. Behold the 
Century of today and compare it with that 
of a few months ago; and it is not our intent 
to minimize in any manner the nonpareil 





accomplishments of Glenn Frank during his 
all-too-brief period in the editorial saddle. 
Scan the pages of Harper’s today and then 
place alongside of them the bound copies 
of two years ago. The aged members of 
the Harper family will certainly never 
recognize their semi-flapper relative, gay, 
saucy and debonair, as its orange skirts 
dance tantalizingly on the newsstands and 
display counters. 

The Atlantic, almost alone, in heroic lone- 
liness and dauntless solitude, still cleaves 
to its traditions and imperturbably treads 
with mincing steps the paths trodden years 
ago by its pioneering fathers. 

As for the essay, the connoiseur of this 
literary form still must betake himself. to 
Beacon Hill and offer homage to the un- 
bending brown goddess. 

Thus have we already alluded to the con- 
temporary sources of this singularly human 
and stimulating type of literature which, 
well has it been said, “Coordinates many of 
the keenest and most vital currents of 
thought at any given time.” 

Obviously the young writer interested 
in the essay as a form of expression will 
desire something more than magazines to 
serve him as examples of elastic and fluid 
writing. We shall therefore strive to cull 
the majestic names in this realm and survey 
the kingdom whose first monarch took the 
oath of office two thousand years ago. 

Cicero, that grand old Latin, has com- 
pensation for those defenseless victims who 
have been heartlessly tortured in their 
school days by the rack, stake and thumb- 
screws of his Orations. Inexhaustible de- 
light may be drawn by the appreciative who 
read and reread his captivating On Friend- 
ship and On Old Age, two typical essays of 
the past that have battled with the storms 
of two millennia and have come through 
radiantly triumphant. 

Next to him we place a world’s classic. 
De Montaigne’s Essays have furnished 
boundless joy to thousands in all civilized 
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lands. This masterly French skeptic, suave 
and urbane, may be read at random, and as 
a bedside companion challenges competition. 

While the first two herein mentioned 
wrote in foreign tongues, we are gloriously 
blessed in possessing skillful translations. 
But we are still more fortunate and peren- 
nially beholden to the great-hearted gods of 
letters that some of the world’s most re- 
nowned essayists have written in our own 
tongue. 

Francis Bacon is a lineal descendant of 
the matchless Cicero and Montaigne. He 
was, in spite of living in the seventeenth 
century, the first modern, the father of the 
scientific spirit in the domain of human 
thought and investigation of physical phe- 
nomena. His Essays reflect one of the most 
emancipated and prodigious minds in the 
province of philosophy and statesmanship. 
It is infinitely easier to peruse his pages than 
those of the average novel, and twice as 
delightful. 

The admirer of regal and musical prose, 
whose god is Walter Pater and who revels 
in Marius the Epicurean, will discover a 
new continent on the globe of the English 
tongue. Sir Thomas Browne’s Urne Burial 
will unveil a new appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities of our maltreated and abused 
language. 

And divine John Milton! The apathy 
and even antipathy towards this genius, in- 
culcated by high-school and college courses 
that stuff huge crusts of Paradise Lost 
down the rebelling throats of helpless ado- 
lescents, can be dispelled with remarkable 
celerity. A careful and intelligent reading 
of his Areopagitica will bring a complete 
revaluation of that master mind who has 
impressed his name in ineradicable letters 
on the record of humanity’s struggle for 
freedom of thought and expression. 

John Milton to us never fails to bring into 
mental association the name of Dean Swift. 
Keenness, virility, undaunted courage, are 
synonyms for the names of both. The 
gragantuan intellect and precious imagina- 
tion of Swift have molded no inconsider- 
able portion of our present-day opinion. 
The Inca of Irony has thrust many a spear 
into the embattled bellies of the evils of his 
day, against which he constantly inveighe 1, 





and none can say he was unsuccessful in the 
lists. What more potent tonic than his 
Prose Writings! 

As the names of Milton and ofttimes 
Swift suggest one another, so it is impos- 
sible to mention either Steele without 
bringing in the name of Addison or to refer 
to the latter without recording the name of 
the former. In the famous Spectator these 
two writers made English history; and as 
a penalty were condemned to be dissected— 
nay, vivisected—in the schools by bungling 
semi-literates, paid to torture tender minds. 
The essays of both, in finished, charmingly 
polished style, set a new standard for writ- 
ing delicious prose. Benjamin Franklin 
was wont to read Addison and then rewrite 
the contents in his own words. Franklin 
would write and rewrite many times until 
approximating the form of his idol. The 
young writer of today can derive limitless 
benefit from this method as set forth in 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

If The Spectator is coterminous in our 
literature with finish and grace, Essays of 
Elia are certainly synonymous with whim- 
sical humor and exquisite charm. The 
readers of Charles Lamb cannot but in- 
crease in numbers with each passing decade. 
Who does not know the essay on Roast 
Pig? And who would trade it for the most 
popular best seller of the week? 

As the lovers of quaint, gentle humor 
find their deity in Elia, so the readers al- 
lured by an uncontrollable, brilliant imagi- 
nation bring their offerings at the incense- 
wrapped altar of De Quincey. Any one 
familiar with The Confession of an Opium 
Eater will forego no opportunity to lux- 
uriate in every line of his Essays. 

For those who seek serenity, inner calm 
and the approach to the peace that passeth 
understanding, an American must be sug- 
gested. An American! The fuming, sput- 
tering land of hurly-burly, seething, froth- 
ing, furiously rushing and dashing, restless 
as the ocean that hurls itself in eternal com- 
bat with its rock-fisted shores; and that 
country fathers the apost'e of ca!m con- 
tentment who brought the beneficent balm 
of healing soul-peace to thousands a!] over 
the face of the globe. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XIV 
OUT-OF-DOOR BACKGROUNDS 


Last month we discussed the kinds of 
books one should read in order to build up 
an adequate reading background for writ- 
ing for the very small child. A word of 
explanation should be made here, in elabo- 
ration of what we said there. 

Reading serves two purposes: First, it 
broadens our horizons, acquainting us with 
what has already been done, teaching us 
what fields to avoid, as being adequately 
covered, and inspiring us to go forward 
into new fields. In the second place, satu- 
ration with the spirit and the manner of the 
great work of others—especially of mas- 
ters like Stevenson, Carroll, Field, and 
Wilde. To name just a few—will play an 
important part in building up our style. 
Not that one should ape any one writer, or 
any number of writers: merely that a cer- 
tain flavor, color, feeling—indefinable quali- 
ties that have to do with the expression of 
personatity—will creep into one’s own style 
as the resuit of absorbing the essence of 
others’ thought; one will find an ease of 
expression, a naturalness, stealing into his 
style that was not there before. 

But all of this reading should not be used 
as a source of materials. Mother Goose, 
for example, has been over-worked in this 
regard. Many who wish to get into juvenile 
writing start off with stories about Mother 
Goose characters, new renderings of the 
Mother Goose jingtes, little sermonettes 
based upon them, etc. Or there will be 
paraphrases of the Grimm fairy tales, or of 
stories from the Gaelic fairy lore. Also, 
there will be stories based upon poems like 
Field’s Little Boy Blue, or stories like 
Wilde’s Happy Prince. 

This is an entirely wrong use to put to 
reading backgrounds. Editors are crying 
for original material—stories and poems 
and plays that are creative in the best sense 
of the word. The writer who will best suc 


ceed is he who goes to the same sources 
that the masters went to, and there find 
material that will bring him recognition as 
a creative writer. 

For this, observation and thought are of 
first importance and the constant habit of 
transiating one’s observations in terms of 
the child mind. The habit of thought, for 
example, that would trans'ate one’s obser- 
vation of the corn flower into the story of a 
plain roadside weed, without lovely blos- 
soms, embittered and sad because peop!e 
passed it by and paid no attention to it, and 
because the golden rod, proud fellow, 
laughed at him and teased him about his 
weediness. It looked at the sun, and longed 
for some of the gold that it gave the golden 
rod and the wild sunflowers. But all to no 
purpose. Then one day, seeing a beautiful 
b'ue patch of sky through the clouds, shaped 
like ever so big a corn flower, it smiled 
wistfuliy and the blue sky was so happy 
at its smile that the blue sky smiled back 
and rewarded the lonely roadside weed by 
giving it of its own tender blue. 

This is a good example of creative writ- 
ing, of the creative imagination, and it 
offers so vastly greater a field than the con- 
stant rehashing of classics—and a wider 
source of material than the working up of 
plots involving incidents in children’s play 
and home life. The latter, of course, is a 
legitimate source of material, but our paper 
is dealing this month with the out-of-doors, 
and this is the richest of all mines for 
working. 

For around us are the flowers, the trees, 
the birds, the breezes, the sky, the clouds, 
the streams, and all; an exhaustless source 
of material. 

The technique of building up the story 
is much the same as in the children’s play, 
which we discussed in previous issues of 
Tue Wrirer’s Dicest. First is the busi- 
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ness of choosing a theme, which, say, is that 
which we ourselves chose for a recent story, 
the first red leaf that appears on so many 
trees early in the summer. Then will come 
the “story”—that is, the “aboutness” of the 
tale—or the thing concerning the red leaf 
that the tale is about. In this case the story 
was about the little oak tree that hung out 
a leaf as a reminder to Miss Autumn of the 
color which it wished its autumn dress to be. 

Then follows the third step—the “plot” 
around which will be organized the story. 
And the plot in our story was to the effect 
that when the tree had taken one of its 
leaves and dipped it in the nearby pool 
(which had in it the song of the hermit 
thrush, and the last glow of the sunset, and 
the smile of the evening star, with the pur- 
ple mist rising from it, so that it was of the 
most beautiful red that ever was seen), it 
hung the leaf high in the top of it so that 
Miss Autumn could not fail to see it when- 
ever she passed by. The sight of the leaf 
caused a great deal of clownish amusement 
among the other trees, but just the same 
some tree thought well enough of it to take 
it away one night, and the poor little tree 
was brokenhearted. Then it decided to 
give another of its leaves a lovely color of 
red, but when it came night, though the pool 
was there, yet the hermit thrush had gone 
away, and there was no evening star, and 
the sunset glow had long disappeared from 
the sky. The tree was very sad, for now 
no telling what kind of an autumn dress it 
would have—likely as not one of those 
faded brown things it had last fall, or yel- 
low as it was the year before. But it de- 
cided not to mope, but to be cheerful and 
happy, and be thankful for whatever dress 
Miss Autumn decided to give it. She was 
so terribly contented about it that every- 
body everywhere began to wonder where 
all the contentedness came from. 


Now Miss Autumn was among those who 
came to see, and when she found out about 
it she was so delighted that she made the 
most wonderful dress for the little tree, 
with lovely shadows in it, so that when she 
tried it on there wasn’t a thing that had to 
be changed, and all the other trees, which 
had laughed before, now wished they had 
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made a lot of extra contentedness too. Next 
year they were, too, and they all hung out a 
red or yellow leaf (whatever the color they 
desired) when the hermit thrush came, and 
the evening star and things. 

In this three-step plan of building up a 
children’s story, (theme, story, plot) we 
have the simplest possible technique, so far 
as the structure is concerned. Upon the 
skeleton thus erected must be placed an 
interesting manner of telling, which, of 
course, will give the story character, color, 
personality, charm—and these are qualities 
that must come from within the writer him- 
self: no teacher or set of lessons can pos- 
sibly impart them . . . deft touches all the 
way through that awaken the child’s won- 
der, its sense of mystery, its wistfulness, 
its tenderness. “Embroidery,” let us call it, 
which is the supreme art in writing for 
children—the embellishment, the elabora- 
tion of details, the decoration that is of 
quite as much value as the plot itself, and 
which we will discuss at length in our ar- 
ticle next month. 

But—and this is the point of the present 
article—all this (the choosing of the theme, 
the working out of a story, and the building 
up of a plot) presupposes a familiarity with 
the great outdoors (a loving familiarity 
with it) that will enable one to find there 
an inexhaustible fund of material, and as- 
sure one a confidence in handling it. For 
it is not enough to know that a corn flower 
is a corn flower—one must know its habits: 
when it blooms, and where, what its neigh- 
bors are, and all that, if one is to write of it 
with sureness of touch, without hesitancy— 
qualities essential in any kind of writing, 
but especially so in writing for the small 
child, which is so sensitive to the slightest 
sign of lack of knowledge and authority on 
the part of the author. 

Next month, then, we will discuss the ex- 
ceedingly interesting topic of “embroidery” 
as a part of the equipment of the writer 








for very small children. 





OME men are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some—just grate upon 


you. 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


































Scylla and Charybdis 





By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


“Next we began to sail up the narrow 
strait, lamenting, for on the one hand lay 
Scylla, and on the other mighty Charbydis 
in terrible wise sucked down the salt sea 
water.” 

Steadfast goodly Ulysses and his bold 
miariners knew full well the perils they must 
face. They had been warned of them by a 
friendly goddess and expected to lose some 
of the number of their mess before they 
won safely past the twin horrors. They 
were grieved, but not surprised, when Scylla 
caught from out the hollow ship six of the 
company, “the hardiest of their hands and 
the chief in might.” 

A Scylla and a Charybdis lurk on either 
hand of the narrow strait through which 
the new writer must sail his frail and hollow 
ship to reach that fair Isle of the Sun called 
Success. The name of Scylla is wrong plot 
selection, and the name of Charybdis is un- 
sympathetic characterization. Our unsea- 
soned mariner does not follow the example 
of those stout Ithacans and sail up the nar- 
row strait with watchful eye and voice of 
lamentation, but goes ahead in blissful 
ignorance of his peril. Too late, more luck- 
less than the Grecian sailor, he is the help- 
less prey of Scylla and Charybdis. 

Let us gaze upon Scylla first. She is a 
horrible and ravenous beast. “Six necks 
exceeding long! On each a hideous head, 
and therein three rows of teeth set thick 
and close, full of black death.” Such was 
the monster that brought woe to the soul of 
Ulysses. Scylla, alas! has more than six 
heads ; she has a countless number. Some- 
times the. new writer, told by an old-timer, 
“This plot won’t do,” and “Good Lord! 
they’ll never stand for that,” thinks despair- 
ingly that for every right plot there must be 
a dozen wrong ones. And he is not so far 
out in his suspicion. 

Consider a few of those hideous heads, 
with their frightful fangs, so full of “black 
death” to the aspirant’s hopes and ambitions. 

First and foremost, at the present time, 
comes the. prohibition story. The new 


writer always seems to think he must write 
one, but no magazine editor in America 
thinks he must publish one. He is quite 
sure he should not. The subject is so bit- 
terly controversial, so much entangled in 
politics, and so interwoven with great finan- 
cial and advertising interests, that a pro- 
hibition story is necessarily a propagandist 
shriek for one side or the other. An editor 
who published the kind of prohibition 
stories all editors receive by the sackful 
would risk his job, and most editors like 
their jobs. 

Even incidental references to the subject 
are unwise. It is bad policy to have boot- 
leggers and rum-runners as important char- 
acters ina story. You can’t very well make 
them heroes, and that large section of the 
American public which benefits by—or suf- 
fers from—their activities naturally declines 
to accept them as villains. 

“Dope” is another very bad subject on 
which to base a plot, and yet it is chosen, at 
some time or other, by nine out of ten young 
writers. How they do love to show their 
hero writhing in agony in his bedroom as 
he takes his will-power “cure!” The “deck” 
of “coke” or the needle containing the mor- 
phine lies on the dressing table. The hero’s 
eyes bulge from their sockets as he gazes 
towards it; his forehead is bedewed with 
sweat ; his knuckles are ivory-white as, con- 
vulsively, he clutches the arms of the rock- 
ing chair. With a hoarse, strangled cry— 
the yelp of a beast, not the voice of a human 
—he leaps to his feet and rushes to the 
dresser. His eyes fall on the sweet face in 
the silvery photograph frame. “Ah, little 
girl! For your sake—” So he sinks back 
in the chair again and suffers some more. 
How often one has watched the poor wretch 
suffer !—in manuscript, not in print. 

Then, “we have with us tonight—any 
night one happens to look over a corporal’s 
guard of scripts by the “rookies”—that wise 
old bird who tells the hero at the start of the 
story: “My boy, you will never be able to 
write until you dip your pen in your heart’s 
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blood. You must live and love before you 
can write.” (In the last tale of this type 
which I read, that wise old bird was the 
pragmatical professor of the college of 
Frenzied Fiction, and he told the sweet girl 
graduate: “Love! Bah! You innocent child! 
How can you write about love? Go out 
into the world, writhe in the throes of a 
grand passion, then write about love.” The 
story, of course, told us how she took his 
advice and writhed in those throes. ) 

“Another of those darned stories about 
stories!” the editor grunts, in weary scorn. 
Ten to one he tosses the script aside without 
reading further. You see, he gets so many 
like it—he gets them every day. I know 
he must, because I do, and so does every- 
body who tries to winnow the wheat from 
the chaff and lend a helping hand to the 
beginner. The new writer revels in writing 
about writers and writing; he loves to make 
his hero a struggling author—himself, of 
course—and bear him on the wings of 
genius from garret to mansion. The cruel 
editor invariably clips those wings. For 
some curious reason, which I cannot explain 
to your satisfaction or my own, editors 
simply will not take stories which deal with 
writers and their writing. An author as a 
character in a story affects them as a red 
rag affects a bull. Or perhaps it is more 
correct to envisage the young writer as the 
bull, blindly charging upon the levelled 
sword of editorial prejudice. 

The humorists are sore offenders in this 
matter of wrong plot selection. Until they 
are chastened by rejections and “wised up” 
by professional counsel, they imagine that 
any subject on earth, or in the heavens 
above, or in the waters under the earth, is a 
suitable topic for their humor. They do 
not stop to reflect that perhaps it may be 
a very sore point with miliions of people— 
a tragic or a sacred thing, and not a theme 
for jest. Editors are not going to publish 
your stories even though they be funnier 
than Mark Twain’s, if they seem likely to 
hurt or affront the feelings of any consider- 
able body of readers. 

These wrong plots and themes are usually 
chosen by people who can write. That is 
the worst of it. An immense amount of real 
talent goes to waste because it is burdened 


with this hopeless handicap. It is amazing 
how far wrong a clever man will go when 
he is in the grip of a cherished belief. He 
forgets that his belief is not necessarily as 
dear to the hundred millions as it is to 
himself, and in his longing to be a minor 
prophet he loses sight of the distressing 
fact that the prophets were usually stoned. 

Let us, for example, take the script for 
a photoplay which I read the other day. 
If filmed and produced it would have caused 
a riot in any theater of any American city 
with a considerable Irish population. The 
author was evidently a warm supporter of 
the Irish Free State, the de facto and de 
jure government of the Emerald Isle. Al- 
though an Irishman himself, he disregarded 
or scorned that warm partisanship so char- 
acteristic of the Irish, which, in this coun- 
try, mainly expresses itself in longing for 
an independent Irish Republic and in de- 
nouncing the Free State as a craven com- 
promise with perfidious Albion. So he 
made his villain an Irishman conspiring 
for the republic against the Free State, and 
his hero an informer who handed that vil- 
lain over to the Free State’s myrmidons. I 
wondered what my Irish-American friends 
“south of Market” in ’Frisco would do if 
they ever saw that play—as, of course, they 
won't. If they confined themselves to tear- 
ing up the seats and hurling them through 
the screen they would think they erred on 
the side of indulgent criticism. 

Dear to the heart of the tyro are the 
weird, the grim and the fantastic. Edgar 
Allen Poe wrote that kind of stuff, but he 
forgets, of course, that Poe wrote far better 
than he sold, and would starve to death 
today. There is just one magazine in the 
United States that specializes in the weird 
and fantastic. If the story fails in that 
market, where are you going to sell it? Echo 
answers “Nowhere,” at least in America. 
There is a rather better market for the 
weird and the grim in England, but it is 
not a particularly good one. 

A young woman who lives in a lumbering 
center of the California redwoods sent me a 
short story recently. She has all around 
her the finest kind of fiction material for the 
red-blooded magazines which run to “West- 
erns,” but what do you think, she wrote 
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about? No, you won’t guess. The headless 
tribe of Central Africa. “Headless” is 
physiological, not metaphorical: it does not 
simply mean that those poor savages lacked 
a chief, as I supposed at first, but that they 
preferred to carry the mouth in the center 
of the abdomen —the surface center, of 
course—and a solitary enormous eye in the 
center of the chest. To save them the 
trouble of turning around, Nature thought- 
fully made that eye double-faced, so to 
speak ; they could gaze to the front and the 
rear at the same moment. They were very 
unkind people, who treated the explorer- 
hero most inhospitably. At the climax some 
trained white apes, their servants, clutched 
the hero by the arms and legs, awaiting the 
command of the headless queen to fling him 
into the lake of boiling oil. Then, of course, 
the earthquake and the volcanic eruption 
happened at precisely the right moment. 
Apes, queen and headless men were swal- 
lowed up and nobody was left but the hero 
and his fidus Achates. The author told me 
the story had been returned by the maga- 
zine which specializes in that kind of thing 
—only not quite so much so—and she asked 
where she should send it next. Unfortun- 
ately there isn’t any next for such a yarn. 

The wise policy for the new writer is to 
turn out a story so general in its appeal and 
so bullet-proof to popular prejudices and 
inhibitions that it will stand an equally good 
chance with any one of twenty magazines. 
It is foolish to waste time and talent now- 
adays on tales about 


“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


when one might be writing a story of the 
pleasant and familiar type acceptable in 
most of the markets. 

You may hold strong views about the 
relations of capital and labor, and feel that 
it is up to you to remould the social struc- 
ture nearer to your heart’s desire; but if 
you try to do so by means of short story, 
novelette or photoplay you will only suc- 
ceed in swelling the revenue of the postal 
department. Even if you do not like the 
Ku Klux Klan you will find it a mistake to 
let your villains do their dirty work riding 
around at night clad in bedgowns. 

We ought to award the diamond-studded 
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platinum typewriter to.a certain mute, in- 
glorious Jack London who shines unseen in 
the great open spaces of the North-West. 
He is the author of a story famous in pro- 
fessional circles in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, thanks to word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing by another and a lesser author to whom 
the masterpiece was sent for criticism, or, 
more probably, for admiration. Every ex- 
pert who has heard the plot thinks it is per- 
fectly gorgeous, yet those horrid editors are 
relentless in their wicked conspiracy to keep 
it from the world. 

Like the lady who wrote about the head- 
less but not blameless Ethiopians, the author 
lives in the tall timber. Unlike her, he de- 
cided to take the advice we are always giv- 
ing, and write about the places and people 
he knew. But he has an original mind. 
Scorning to follow the formula for lumber 
camp hokum, he created The Story of the 
Pickled Swede. You may object that there’s 
nothing very original about that, because 
lots of stories have been written about 
pickled Swedes. True: but this Swede 
wasn’t pickled in that familiar sense. 

The hero and heroine were the camp 
storekeeper and his wife. Like all of their 
ilk, if we may believe what lumberjacks tell 
us, they charged every cent the traffic would 
bear; but they were not getting rich quick 
enough. They had to pay something for the 
salt pork they retailed at a mere five hun- 
dred per cent profit, so they murdered one 
of their customers. This luckless Swede 
was cut up into handy joints, salted down in 
a hogshead of brine and, in due course, sold 
as prime salt pork to the other Swedes. It 
was masterly business strategy, for the 
money was pure velvet except for the 
trifling cost of the brine—and, of course, 
they meant to use that all over again for 
another Swede as soon as they finished 
peddling the first one. But you know what 
Burns said about the best-laid plans of mice 
and men. The camp doctor, who was an 
interfering kind of person, chanced to get 
hold of the last joint in the barrel. Strangely 
enough, he suspected that it wasn’t pork. 
He thought it looked and tasted more like 
Swede, so he subjected it to scientific 
analysis and the jig was up. Most of the 
Swede was gone beyond recall, but there 








was enough of him left to provide the 
corpus delicti demanded by the law, and 
to give us a happy fade-out with the hero 
and heroine on the gallows, waiting for the 
hangman to do his stuff. 

These are just a few instances of wrong 
plot selection. There are a thousand others 
which might be culled from the rank, weed- 
covered field of controversial and unpleas- 
ant subjects. Pathological stuff, for in- 
stance. I met a perfectly lovely mother in 
a story the other day. She plotted to intern 
her darling daughter in an insane asylum 
and then went mad herself. And another 
Mother Machree kept a house of ill fame 
and went raving mad because her only son, 
thrown out of that house when drunk by 
the bouncer, froze to death in the snow 
outside. Nice, cheerful topics! How 
Sophocles would have loved ’em! 

Now let us turn our anguished eyes from 
this awful rock of Scylla to contemplate 
Charybdis, whose swirling waters gulp 
down so many gallant argosies freighted 
with the golden hopes of youth. Unlikable 
characters ruin many-a story when the plot 
is right, but more frequently the double 
error is committed. Wrong plot selection 
is yoked in an unholy union with unsympa- 
thetic characterization. If the plot is wrong 
the chances are ten to one that the charac- 
ters are also wrong. 

The trouble usually arises from fixing the 
mind on a cut-and-dried plot as the story is 
being written and making the puppets move 
to suit the exigencies of the plot instead of 
letting the plot grow flexibly and plausibly 
out of the ideas and action natural to the 
characters. Thus it comes to pass that a 
writer, intent upon a lovers’ quarrel because 
his plot demands it, will make his sup- 
posedly sweet and refined heroine listen to 
vicious slander of the hero and decorate him 
with the order of the boot without giving 
him a chance to defend himseif. The reader 
has the choice of regarding her as a foolish 
girl who can easily be deluded or a bad- 
minded girl who likes to believe evil. Many 
a young author impales himself on the horns 
of that dilemma. 

A great detective, represented as being 
high-minded, fair and noble, will yet ad- 
minister the third degree to tortured souls 
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and threaten to arrest a man whom he per- 
sonally dislikes on a charge of murder and 
let him laugh that off, although he admits 
he hasn’t a thing on that man. 

Two young plutocrats in a photoplay— 
as yet unfilmed—are both presented to us 
as being very nice chaps. That is to say, 
the author says they are nice, and, like many 
tyros, thinks that is conclusive whatever 
they may do afterwards. They act in 
diametrically opposite ways towards - the 
working man, and yet, by a masterpiece of 
unsympathetic characterization, both are 
necessarily hateful to all decent, self- 
respecting working men. One thinks that 
the rich man should loaf and keep off the 
labor market; the other thinks that the 
rich man should get himself a job and be- 
come a producer, so the former patronizes 
the proletariat most offensively, putting 
them to work to supply him with luxuries, 
while the latter takes the job of a carpenter, 
who is fired and reduced to starvation by 
the heroine in order to make way for him. 

A mother, supposed to be very wise and 
good, permits her young daughter to asso- 
ciate intimately with a woman of known bad 
character—the very woman who vamped 
her own husband and caused their separ- 
ation. Why does she allow it? What a 
foolish question! Because the plot calls for 
it, of course, and the author cannot think of 
anything but that cut-and-dried plot. That 


is why the heroine, labelled one hundred per | 


cent superwoman, so often acts like a vulgar 
little huzzy, and the god-like hero behaves 
in a manner which would disgust the noble 
quadruped that provides our breakfast 


bacon. 

Quite often we have with us the heroine 
who imbrues those pale hands we loved 
besides the Shalimar in the gore of the 
villain. A week or two ago I met a charm- 
ing Amazon who knocked ’em over like 
ninepins—one down, t’other come up. Ata 
rough reckoning she slaughtered sixty sinful 
souls before she consented to retire from 
business, settle down and live happily ever 
after. 

A writer of a photoplay—unsold and un- 
salable “snow stuff”—made his hero join 
forces with his villain in robbing the bank 


(Continued on page 59) 
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What Do They Mean When 
They Say Itr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 
XI 


Novels.—A form of fiction in which the 
life of a period, or of a locality, or of a stra- 
tum of society, is set forth in terms of a 
group of characters moving within a more 
or less closely knit plot. Defoe was the 
father of the novel in English, representing 
a romantic type of fiction, often with a 
picaresque element, that was to give way 
to the more realistic novel in the hands of 
Fielding, Richardson and Smollet, which in 
their satire reflected the fashion in the 
poetry of the day, notably as exemplified in 
the work of Dryden and Pope. Their nov- 
els, though, give a complete picture of the 
life of the day as no historian has given it. 
Sir Walter Scott introduced the romantic 
novel, which at most periods has had a 
vogue since then. The realistic novel has 
had more difficulty in surviving, but it has 
found itself in the twentieth century, and 
in the hands of men like Sinclair Lewis has 
given extraordinary vitality to the fiction 
of the time. The novel offers a splendid 
medium to the fiction writer who is_inter- 
ested in the bigger phases and movements 
of life. It uses a larger canvas than the 
short story, and is sufficiently leisurely to 
give the writer full opportunity to develop 
every phase of the character of his people, 
and also to paint in his background with 
detail and color and pattern. 


Lake School—The term “Lake School” 
came to be applied to Wordsworth and Col- 
eridge and Southey, who lived in the lake 
region of Cumberlandshire at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Southey, though 


he was personally friendly with the other 
two poets, did not follow them always in 
the theories of poetry which were to be-. 
come known as 


“Wordsworthian,” and 





which were built around the principle that 
poetry must be brought back, away from 
the stilted formalism of the Pope period, to 
naturalism—poetry must be got off its high 
horse, dropping the trappings of empty, 
meaningless verbiage, reversing the theory 
that poetry must deal only with exalted 
persons and sophisticated moods and ideas, 
and concern itself with the lives and the 
thoughts and the habits of common people 
and with natural objects of the outdoors. 
The theory was revolutionary, and incurred 
the disapproval, even enmity, of most of 
the writers and critics of the day, so that 
the term “Lakers” carried with it a note of 
opprobrium. Hazlitt, the great critic, who 
came in time to be friendly to the move- 
ment, took an attitude of ridicule at first, 
but in a satirical passage contrived to state 
what Wordsworth and Coleridge were up 
to better even than Wordsworth was ever 
able to state it—certainly more cogently: 
“They were for bringing poetry back to its 
primitive simplicity and state of nature, as 
Rosseau was for bringing society back to 
the state of nature’—though Hazlitt must 
have his dig: “So that the only thing re- 
markable left in the world by this change 
would be the persons who had produced 
it,” he added. But an important group of 
younger men rallied to their support, not- 
ably Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh 
unt, and later on John Keats, and in time 
the revolution which they fathered was to 
chang. the entire course of English poetry. 

Metaphysical Poets—A term applied by 
Samuel Johnson to a group of poets of the 
early seventeenth century, notably Cowley, 
John Donne, and Cleveland. The term isa 
misnomer, for the qualities which it meant 
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to denote have certainly nothing of the 
metaphysical about them. The qualities 
referred to were a fondness for far-fetched, 
often outlandish conceits. The famous 
song, “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
and the poem in which in the miracle of 
Canaan the water was made to blush as it 
looked upon i*s Lord, both from this period, 
are good examples of the work of this 
school. Dryden, wno derided the school, 
himself was not guiltless of conceits, while 
Milton perpetuated them, as in the lines: 
“Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some 


sad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin.” 


Litotes—A form of under-statement de- 
signed to give a less direct and abrupt 
quality to a passage. The apostle Paul, for 
example, referred to himself as a citizen 
of “no mean city,” where the effect is more 
pleasing than if he had said he had come 
from a large or even a very considerable 
city; also it is more non-committal, since 
the statement does not assert that Tarsus 
was a large city, and therefore he could not 
be attacked for mis-statement. An exam- 
ple also, we might add, may be found in 
the preceding paragraph of ‘this article, 
where we state that “Dryden . . . himself 
was not guiltless of conceits.” The form 
is a pleasing one for the new writer to add 
to his list of rhetorical devices, since it adds 
variety and interest to any passage in which 
it is used. 

Exposition.—In its larger sense the term 
“exposition” is applied to a form of dis- 
course which analyses and discusses an idea, 
a theory, a proposition, or other intellectual 
concepts. A sermon is expository in nature 
when the preacher selects a text from the 
Bible and proceeds to analyse its meaning, 
drawing therefrom such conclusions as he 
desires. A political pamphlet is usually ex- 
pository, also are philosophical treatises, 
discussions of the principles of literature, 
and of the theories of conduct. In a more 
restricted sense, again, the term “exposi- 
tion” is used in discussions of the technique 
of fiction. In this sense it applies to those 
passages in a novel or a short story given 
over to setting forth the nature of the char- 
acters, the conditions under which they have 


a place in the story, the circumstances un- 
der which the action of the story takes place, 
etc., as distinguished from description, nar- 
rative, dialogue, etc. 

Monosyllables—A monosyllable is a 
word comprising a single syllable. The im- 
portance of the single-syllable word is 
peculiar to the English tongue. The use of 
it, strange as it may seem, reached its high- 
est point in the King James translation of 
the Bible, where, especially in Genesis, in 
certain of the Psalms, and in the letters of 
St. John, monosyllables gave to these works 
a dignity and a beauty that has never been 
surpassed in English. And this in a period 
when most writers seemed to measure the 
excellence of their style by the degree of 
Latinity which they could get into their 
work. Let any reader compare with the 
English rendering of St. John, for example, 
with a chapter from Hooker’s “Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,” which was produced during 
the same period as the King James Bible, 
and he will appreciate how great a phe- 
nomenon was the translation in this respect. 
Until the past century, however, the mono- 
syllable has been looked down upon. Dry- 
den even referred to it as “the dead weight 
of our mother tongue,” while Pope referred 
to them as “low words.” Combined with 
the growing favor of Anglo-Saxon words 
as opposed to words of Latin and Greek 
derivation, however, monosyllables have 
more and more come into their own, until 
today every writer finds his work increasing 
in respect to strength and beauty in the 
degree to which he finds himself more and 
more turning to the Anglo-Saxon elements 
in our language. 

Aposiopesis——A term applied to a sud- 
den breaking off of a statement, for the 
sake of vividness of effect. Colloquially it 
appears in phrases like, “Do as I say or I 
will—” 

In Keat’s Endymion is the following: 


Be still a symbol of immensity; 

A firmament reflected in a sea; 

An element filling the space between; 

An unknown—but no more: we humbly screen 
With uplift hands our foreheads . . . 


It is in the conveying of a threat, how- 
ever, that it has found its most effective 


use. 
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Market Suggestions for the 
Aspiring Writer 






By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


More than ninety per cent of all persons 
starting out upon a literary career have in 
mind the writing of fiction as their main, 
if not their only line of endeavor. 

There are reasons for this as the demand 
for and the output of fiction are greater 
than for all other sorts of literary work; 
and the compensation when one has reached 
any degree of successful authorship is very 
much greater than can be had in any other 
line. 

But while one is serving his novitiate in 
fiction, finding the real road to successful 
authorship, it is not a bad plan to cast an 
“anchor to windward” by doing other 
things, possibly of a temporary nature, 
which may bring not only small checks, but 
checks nevertheless which will help to keep 
the flame of genius from becoming ex- 
tinguished. 

There is another thing to be accomplished 
besides the earning of money by going out 
into these byways of literature, and that is 
one secures practice and versatility in writ- 
ing, and incidentally acquires information 
that may be helpful in his other work, for 
the writer of fiction never can be too well 
informed. There is no item of human 
knowledge which may not at some time be 
valuable to the fiction writer, and if he un- 
dertakes to write upon various topics he 
must of necessity study each one in order 
to acquire some accurate information. This 
information stored away in the recesses of 
his mind some day may prove of unex- 
pected help, so do not have only compen- 
sation in mind if you try a wider range 
than that of mere stories of imagination. 

We have a very great number of pub- 
lications which use little articles of informa- 
tion that cover a vast range of topics. All 
household and domestic magazines, mail- 
order journals, the Sunday editions of daily 
papers, trade journals, and some of the 
better class house organs are open to such 
miscellaneous offerings. 


articles meet with most favor. They may 


As a rule, short — 


run anywhere from five hundred words to 
two thousand words, depending upon the 
intrinsic value of the theme and the method 
of handling. 

Agriculture in all its phases offers per- 
haps wider possibilities than any other one 
theme. For the farm journals, anyone with 
an understanding of farm life and the pro- 
cesses of planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing, always can find something to say about 
new ideas on the farm, or can present old 
ideas dressed up in a new manner. 

The horticultural journals are a good 
second to those devoted to agriculture per 
se, for they allow a rather wider play in the 
matter of literary expression. When one is 
talking about flowers, the arrangement of 
the garden, landscaping, the care of the 
lawn, there is more scope for the imagin- 
ation than when merely dealing with wheat 
or corn or stock. Many daily papers give 
attention to gardening, especially those that 
conduct a special household department. 

For the household departments of news- 
papers and for farm journals, mail order 
journals, and those devoted strictly to the 
household and domestic affairs, there is an 
opening for an endless variety of little ar- 
ticles on household matters. Every house- 
wife has ideas which, if properly presented, 
would prove of sufficient interest to editors 
of such to warrant place in his columns. 

Foods and their preparation, from the 
viewpoint of the housewife who wishes to 
make the ten hundred and ninety-five meals 
which she has to prepare for her family each 
year attractive and palatable, or from that 
of one who has advanced a little further to 
the consideration of the hygienic value of 
foods and to the most healthful methods of 
their preparation, offer an almost inexhaust- 
ible field. It is a curious fact that the study 
of foods for animals received wide atten- 
tion, so that feeding became almost an 
exact science, long before we began to give 
much attention to the feeding of the human. 
Now we are beginning to recognize that a 
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balanced ration is just as necessary for man- 
kind as for the four-footed denizens of our 
farms. 

Many of the type of articles mentioned 
above can be made additionally attractive 
and saleable and bring also better rates of 
payment if illustrated. Good cameras for 
such work may now be had without great 
expense. A photograph of a garden, of a 
well-tilled field, of a special crop, may mean 
all the difference between acceptance and 
rejection, and, as every writer knows, that 
is a wide difference indeed. 

In speaking of special crops, there is 
hardly a section anywhere in which cannot 
be found someone specializing in a certain 
direction in agriculture or horticulture, or 
else find some specialty for which that sec- 
tion is noted. It may be an onion-growing 
district, or a celery-growing district, or a 
little farm devoted to the culture of violets 
for a city market, such as I once found 
down in New Jersey; or a farm of a hun- 
dred acres given wholly to the growing of a 
single garden crop, spinach, as I was once 
told about in Texas.. Spinach does not seem 
to the casual observer as a specially interest- 
ing thing to write about or_.as a great 
money-producing crop, but when I was told 
that this farm of a hundred acres grew 
spinach specially for the northern markets 
and produced a net profit of one hundred 
dollars per acre, ten thousand dollars each 
year, I saw at once that there was a theme 
for a special article that would be of con- 
siderable interest to northern farmers. 

Among more recent developments in a 
market for little things to help replenish 
the writer’s pocketbook, greeting cards 
should have first mention. Starting in a 
moderate way as a convenient form for 
expressing holiday greetings, this business 
has grown until the clever and attractive 
little cards have come to cover almost every 
occasion of life. In looking over the stock 
of a large manufacturer recently we saw 
those devoted to the following purposes: 
Holiday greetings, congratulations upon a 
number of events of greater or lesser im- 
portance, such as engagements, marriage, 
convalescence, safe return from a journey, 
the coming of a new member to the family 
circle, complimentary lines to the “sweet 


girl graduate,” etc., and special cards for 
friends at a long distance, or mother, father, 
brother, sister, son and daughter ; cards for 
anniversaries of all sorts, cards to be sent 
with gifts of books and of flowers, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

It would be only a guess to say how many 
concerns are engaged in this work, but prob- 
ably there are a hundred that are active and 
reliable. The business has become of such 
importance that there is an annual trade 
meeting now, always held in some large 
city, at which the publishers meet to display 
their wares, and to which buyers come from 
long distances in order to discover what is 
new and good in these lines. 

The point that interests the writer in 
connection with greeting cards is, of course, 
the material wanted. First of all sorts 


“From grave to gay, 
From trivial to severe,” 


and reaching in length from two lines to 
eight lines, four lines being the preferred 
number. Varying prices are paid, but as a 
rule twenty-five to fifty cents per line. For 
very good work some of the better houses 
make a rate of one dollar per line. Thus it 
will be seen that one who has facility in 
felicitous expression in verse may make this 
a rather profitable addendum to other work. 

Another matter that has grown in im- 
portance for writers during recent years is 
the personality article. If any man or 
woman anywhere has done a rather unusual 
thing, a photograph with a few hundred 
words of -brief and pertinent character 
drawing, together with an explanation. of 
the thing that has been accomplished, may 
be offered with hope of acceptance to a 
very considerable number of journals which 
specialize in such. Daily papers and the 
Sunday magazine sections, of course, offer 
a field for this work, but in addition there 
are a number of magazines, illustrated 
papers, etc., which use such. 

While the number of writers is rapidly 
growing, it is encouraging to think that the 
field also is widening both as to the number 
of publications which may purchase their 
wares and in the field to be covered. Grub 
street writers of the old London days never 
imagined the wide scope that opens before 
the hack writer of today. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-six in Mr. Kennedy's Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


UNRHYMED VERSE 


Although no tradition is more firmly es- 
tablished in English verse than the use of 
rhyme, many poets have attempted with va- 
rying success to escape from its limitations. 
In narrative and dramatic poetry, this at- 
tempt has scored one spectacular success. 
Unrhymed Iambic Pentameter, commonly 
known as blank verse or unrhymed heroic 
verse, has achieved, not only the dignity of 
a name, but a special technique as well. I 
have discussed it in another article and may 
again, but shall omit it from the present one, 
confining myself to less familiar attempts. 
In the same way, I sha!l omit discussion of 
what is commonly called free verse. Verse 
either follows a metrical pattern, or it does 
not. The examples to be cited are metrical, 
though sometimes irregular. 

Reasons for the use of rhyme are perhaps 
obvious enough. Particularly in the lyric, 
where the lines are supposed to sing, the 
repetition of sound helps to emphasize the 
rhythm and the musical effect. But rhyme 
also inflicts penalties. Many English words 
have no rhymes; others have only one. 
Some rhyme pairs that have been used in- 
numerable times tend to slip in despite the 
writer’s desire for less hackneyed combina- 
tions; and often, the necessity for finding 
a rhyme forces the less skilled versifier to 
say things-he never intended when he began 
the poem. 

If only we could find some other means 
of achieving the same effect, how fortunate 
it would be. ‘ Many writers have tried many 
devices with varying success. Some have 
boldly thrown rhyme overboard, using stan- 
zas of well-known pattern without the 
rhymes that habitually accompany them. 
Henley tries it in these lines: 


Two and thirty is the plowman; 

He’s a man of gallant inches, 

And his hair is close and curly, 

And his beard; 

But his face is wan and sunken, 

And his eyes are large and brilliant, 

And his shoulder blades are sharp, 

And his knees. 

Henley has tried in several ways to compen- 
sate for lack of rhyme. Short lines are al- 
ways more easily distinguished from one an- 
other than long ones, and short lines in 
trochaic rhythm have a particularly marked 
rhythm. The unstressed syllables at the 
end of six out of eight lines help them to 
slide off gently so that the ear will be less 
likely to note the absence of rhyme, while 
the short lines with stressed endings em- 
phatically mark larger divisions. In spite 
of these aids to rhythm, the result hardly 
can be called a success. Not only does our 
ear, attuned to the use of rhyme in stanzas 
of this type, demand them, but the rather 
prancing and jumpy movement of the lines 
does not at all fit the subject. 

Further study of this meter, at least in 
its essentials, may be had in Longfellow’s 
much parodied and much laughed-at “Hia- 
watha.” I have seen only one poem in un- 
rhymed trochaic tetrameter that struck me 
as a success. Lois Saunier Bertling, in a 
narrative poem as yet uncomplete and there- 
fore unpublished, has achieved some re- 
markably beautiful effects by getting many 
of the pauses away from the ends of the 
lines, and by the frequent substitution of 
iambic feet and even of iambic lines. In 
the main, however, the narrative poets have 
been more successful than the lyrists. Un- 
rhymed lines appear to wear better when the 
form is continuous, or when divisions are 
not short. Couplets, quatrains, or other 
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fairly short stanzas when unrhymed, so in- 
evitably advertise the fact, that they are at 
a disadvantage from the beginning. 

Just why this is true, it is difficult to say. 
Lyrics from other languages, even when 
they have suffered the vicissitudes of trans- 
lation, do not necessarily offer the same dif- 
ficulty : 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of glory? 

The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? 

The Lord of hosts, 

He is the King of glory. 
If the ear does not demand rhyme in these 
almost perfectly metrical stanzas, why 
should it in stanzas originally composed in 
English? The perfectly balanced structure 
of these verses from the Hebrew, no doubt, 
furnishes the answer. Rhythm and thought 
so perfectly correspond; phrase answers to 
phrase and clause to clause with such nicety, 
that the lines do not need rhyme to mark 
their terminals. But this balance is not 
characteristic of English or American ex- 
pression. Few of us could write in this 
style, and not very many would care to do it. 
Other devices, therefore, have had more 
success. 

First of all, the very short line with pro- 
nounced rhythm does not seem to demand 
rhyme. The shorter the line, the greater 
are the difficulties of rhyme, so that very 
brief rhymed lines have the appearance of 
mere tricks of agility. I feel no lack in these 
lines of Tennyson’s : 


O Young Mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
You that are watching 
The gray Magician 
With eyes of wonder. 
I am Merlin, 

And J am dying, 

I am Merlin 

Who follow the Gleam. 


The form here is prevailing trochaic dim- 
eter with the weak line ending, and the 
subject matter is dramatic rather than lyric. 
Browning uses trochees with the weak 


ending in his unrhymed epilogue to “Men 
and Women,” but the lines are longer, the 
stanzas frequently shorter: 
There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 


Take them, Love, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint your pictures, no, nor carve your statues, 

Make you music that should all-express me; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me, 

Verse and nothing else I have to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing, 

All the gifts from other heights you own, Love! 
Here, I think, we feel the need of rhyme 
more than in the brief lines from Tennyson. 
Browning was upon occasion so infernally 
clever in rhyming that in these lines ad- 
dressed to his wife he preferred to sacrifice 
rhyme entirely in the interest of sincerity. 
It seems almost impossible, however, to 
reach the same height of intense expres- 
sion in long unrhymed lines that we find in 
good rhymed lyrics. 

Another interested experimenter with un- 
rhymed verse was Matthew Arnold. In 
“The Strayed Reveller” he finds a rather 
successful medium for dramatic expression. 
The lines are short, the rhythms varied, the 
meter loose. There is no insistence on the 
stanza as a unit except for purposes of 
thought-division. Since the poem is divided 
into speeches by three characters, the 
speeches rather than the stanzas attract at- 
tention as units. The first of these speeches 
will illustrate the form: 

Faster, faster 

O Circe, Goddess, 

Let the wild, thronging train, 
The bright procession 

Of eddying forms, 

Sweep through my soul! 

Thou standest, smiling 

Down on me! thy right arm, 
Lean’d up against the column there, 
Props thy soft cheek; 

Thy left holds, hanging loosely, 


The deep cup, ivy-cinctured, 
I held but now. 


Is it, then, evening 
So soon? I see, the night-dews, 
Cluster’d in thick beads, dim 
The agate brooch-stones 

On thy white shoulder; 

The cool night-wind, too, 

Blows through the portico, 
Stirs thy hair, Goddess, 

Waves thy white robe! 
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In these lines we see the mere beginning 
of a practice that Arnold used very effec- 
tively three years later : the use of assonance 
as a substitute for rhyme. In “The Youth 
of Nature,” the stanzas vary in length from 
eight to sixteen lines, some being odd and 
some being even in number. The prevailing 
meter is dactylic-anapaestic trimeter with 
many substitutions, though a good deal more 
metrical regularity than in the last quota- 
tion. Though the echo rhymes or asso- 
nances — sometimes faint echoes indeed — 
follow no fixed pattern, careful study will 
show that every terminal sound has at least 
one echo in another terminal. 

The spots which recall him survive, 
For he lent a new life to these hills. 
The Pillar still broods o’er the fields 
Which border Ennerdale lake, 

And Egremont sleeps by the sea. 
The gleam of The Evening Star 
Twinkles on Grasmere no more, 
But ruin’d and solemn and gray 
The sheepfold of Michael survives; 
And, far to the south, the heath 
Still blows in the Quantock coombs 
By the favorite waters of Ruth. 
These survive !—yet not without pain, 
Pain and dejection tonight, 

Can I feel that their poet is gone. 

One more important method of linking 
together unrhymed lines remains. The re- 
frain, effectively used in rhymed verse, can, 
in a measure, take the place of rhyme. In 
“The Bells of Lynn,” Longfellow uses a re- 
frain to end every second line: 

O curfew of the setting sun! O Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn! 
From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral 
wafted, 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 
Lynn! 
Borne on the evening wind across the crimson 
twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells 
of Lynn! 
Charles Lamb used the same device by end- 
ing with_a refrain every third line of his 
very well known poem, “The Old Familiar 
Faces.” 

It would be interesting to know which, if 
any, of these poems had come to Tennyson’s 
notice when-he wrote the unrhymed lyrics 
for “The Princess.” Few critics, I think, 
will question that he has been as successful 
as any English poet in the use of unrhymed 
verse. In them, he blends the use of allit- 


eration, assonance, and refrain so well that 
many people who are fond of the lines never 
realize that they are unrhymed. The lyric 
beginning, “Tears, idle tears,” is so well 
known that I quote another almost equally 
successful : 

O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying south, 


Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


O, tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


O Swallow, Swallow, if I could folllow, and 
light 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 
In this third stanza, we have even internal 
rhyme; only the terminals are unrhymed, 
and most of them\are marked by some de- 
gree of sound repetition or echo. It would 
be interesting to follow some of the longer 
lines derived from Greek and Latin forms, 
but space limits forbid. Perhaps they may 
be treated in another article. 





MY COMPLIMENTS 


Dear Mr. FarreEL: 
Now as of writing verse I tire 
My paper, pen and ink I fire; 
Then turn as though my work to leave, 
My Writer’s Dicest to retrieve. 


Then nestle in my chair and read; 
To gain from it the punch I need, 
Then once again with spirits high 
To write a better verse I try. 


Some day if I should meet success, 
My reverence will not be less; 

For if with THe Dicest I should part 
I’d never dare a verse to start. 


F. M. NELSON. 





ig is a good idea not to stick the stamps 

to the return envelope, but to fasten 
them to it with a paper clip. Then, if the 
story is accepted, the editor can use the 
stamps without having a lot of trouble get- 
ting them off the envelope——Charles F. 
Felstead. 








ZANE GREY—AUTHOR 
By LAURENCE HaAyDEN. 


Perhaps data concerning one of our most 
popular Western writers with regards to 
his life, methods, and literary career may 
aid some struggling beginner, I therefore 
wish to portray some essential details 
gleaned from authenic sources. 

From early boyhood Mr. Grey conceived 
a desire to write. However, from 1898 to 
1904 he practiced his profession, Doctor of 
Dental Surgery, following authorship as 
an unprofitable sideline. For seven years 
he wrote without meriting any consideration 
from the editors. But with the firm con- 
viction that he could produce something 
worthwhile and of a nature pleasing to the 
majority of readers, he stuck doggedly at 
the profession dear to his heart until suc- 
cess eventually crowned his efforts. It is 
related that he entered the office of Harper 
and Brothers, when he was unknown, with 
his entire literary output. They turned 
down every last one of his manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, the well-known author per- 
severed and fought his way to success. 

Mr. Grey’s first book appeared in 1904— 
“Betty Zane.” The author is a descendent 
of the famous heroine at Ford Henry and 
often heard the story of heroism and in- 
trepid bravery from his parents’ lips. He 
also searched for accutate historical infor- 
mation, and together with his own vivid 
imagination, he compiled his first novel. 
Since then his fame has been more than 
assured—as his income today exceeds a 
quarter million dollars per year. 

Mr. Grey has traveled extensively in the 
out-of-the-way places of the West. He 
writes of the scenes he is most familiar 
with. Frequently he employes guides and 
cowboys on his various sojourns through 
the West and these often relate their ex- 
periences around the campfire at night; the 
grain of this material is woven into his 
popular novels. 

“T have no set rule or formula that could 
be intelligently applied to the writer. Every 
author visualizes life from a different angle. 
I write of the features and scenic grandeurs 
that appeal to me, arranging my material 
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in such a way to entertain my readers. Be- 
ing a true lover of the West, the wild 
canons, giant pines, silver-leafed aspens, 
wind-worn rocks, spear-pointed crags, saw- 
toothed mountains, purple sage and golden 
sunsets, I see much therein to write. The 
country haunts me—yet it thrills me. My 
mood is strange and melancholy, still I 
must thrill with my characters, else my 
novels would be lifeless. To produce some- 
thing of real merit, the author must inject 
enthusiasm proper to the occasion, describe 
his characters vividly and powerfully, de- 
lineate his scenery in ati appealing, artistic 
manner, and pay particular attention to 
plot, suspense, characterization, and all the 
other elements that go forward in the con- 
struction of a strong, realistic production. 

“Take, for instance, my novel the ‘U. P. 
Trail.’ Many a night by the campfire on 
the starlit desert I have listened to my old 
guide, Al Doyle, while he recounted his ex- 
periences as teamster, grader, spiker, and 
fighter during the construction of that great 
work. It is as though I had lived through 
the blood and lust and death, the ‘epical 
turmoil,’ the labor of giants, the heroism 
and sacrifice of this wildest time in the 
opening of the West. For the romance, for 
the inspiration, I have my own love of wild 
desert, plain and mountain; I have Doyle’s 
stories of sudden death and terrible lust 
and alluring gold—unforgetable stories; 
and it seems as though all the labor and 
violence and havoc of those years have be- 
come embodied in my imagination. 

“So I give the public my book—as I did 
all others—with hope and dread and fear 
and yet with joy.” 





AVE you ever thought whether you 

were an author, or only a writer? A 
writer is a person who merely writes, ac- 
cording to Crabb’s English Synonyms, while 
an author is a writer who invents, who 
creates. Do you, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, borrow your written thoughts and 
characters from other writers, and thus 
brand yourself just a writer; or are you 
truly an author in every sense of the word? 
—Charles F. Felstead. 
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What Shall I Write About Pr 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


IV 
INDUSTRIAL STORIES _ 


In the many articles that | have con- 
tributed to THe Writers Dicest during 
the past two years, I have invariably en- 
deavored to stress the importance of choos- 
ing a subject for your stories that is not 
hackneyed, of writing about something that 
every other Tom, Dick and Harry in this 
game is not writing about also. For as I 
have stated on many previous occasions, 
even a mediocre article concerning some 
topic of an unhackneyed nature will have 
a better chance of acceptance than a really 
worthwhile story concerning some subject 
about which dozens of other writers are also 
sending in manuscripts. 

Like articles concerning the various 
phases of store management or store opera- 
tion, covered in the third article of this 
series, those that would be classed as in- 
dustrial represent a type that the writer of 
average newspaper experience can handle 
with profit for a two-fold reason. First 
of all, because the subject is one regarding 
which comparatively few stories are writ- 
ten; hence your article will have much less 
competition and therefore a better chance 
of finding a ready market. Secondly, be- 
cause articles of this type are of a more or 
less descriptive nature and are written in 
very much the same manner as an average 
newspaper feature story. Therefore, if you 
are qualified by experience to write an 
average newspaper feature story you are 
also qualified to write a successful industrial 
story. 

While there perhaps does not exist as 
wide a market for the industrial story as 
for the merchandising story, there are, none 
the less, an ample number of magazines 
published in this field that you will never 
need worry about finding a market if you 
have a respectable story. For there is no 
branch of industrial production that does 
not have its trade magazines, the number 
usually depending on the size or importance 
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of the particular field covered. In a pre- 
vious series I have outlined the different 
industrial fields, but I don’t think it will 
come amiss to list them again, though here 
I shall include only the more important from 
the average writer’s viewpoint. 

Automotive 
Including the manufacture of motor 
trucks, busses, pleasure cars and bodies ; 
tires, accessories, equipment and any 
other phase of production having to do 
with automobiles. Also including maga- 
zines reaching garages and service sta- 
tions. 

Building Materials 
Including the manufacture of brick, tile 
and other clay products; stone and rock 
products such as cement, asphalt, gypsum, 
etc.; lumber and wood substitutes, and 
any other material used in construction 
of every nature. 

Confectionery 
Inc'uding magazines reaching candy fac- 
tories, ice cream manufacturers and 
bottling plants. 

Furniture 
Including magazines reaching all branches 
of the furniture manufacturing industries. 

Hotel 

Laundry 

Metal Trades 
Including magazines reaching iron and 
steel plants, foundries, manufacturers of 
machinery and mill supplies, etc. 

Mining 
Covering the mining industry in all its 

phases—coal, iron ore, etc., etc. 

Milling 
Including flour, grain, hay, feed, etc. 

Paints and Oils 

Paper 

Printing 

Produce 
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Including fruit, vegetables, poultry, meat 
and other provisions; milk and dairy 
products, etc. 

Radio 

Shoes and Leather 
Textile 
Transportation 

Including all phases of distribution and 
warehousing, and magazines reaching steam 
and electric railway companies, motor bus 
operators, truck fleet owners, taxicabs, etc. 

Still other fields that might also be in- 
cluded in this list are Building, Engineering 
and Contracting, Canning, Exporting, Fer- 
tilizer, Insurance, Real Estate, and Under- 
taking. 

Undoubtedly, one of the best types of 
Industrial Story, and one that would be 
almost certain to find a ready market at a 
good price, is the general descriptive arti- 
cle, concerning either some particular phase 
of plant operation, production or equip- 
ment, or a general feature story of a modern 
factory or plant. The net returns from 
such stories are unusually large for the 
reason that they have. no limits of length, 
ofttimes running up to 4,000 or 5,000 words, 
and include all the way from three to a 
dozen photographs which add still more to 
the profits. Following are a few subjects 
for stories of this kind that have been pub- 
lished, and that will suggest to you articles 
of the same nature that you can undoubted- 
ly prepare, and that will also give you an 
idea of the profits such stories offer. 

(1) Only a Year Old, and Has 10 Trucks, 
4 Steel Bins, Gasoline Crane, and Mortar 
Plant. 

This particular story concerned a build- 
ing supply firm. But any story of the same 
type regarding a successful, modern, up- 
to-date firm in almost any industrial field 
would comprise a worthwhile topic. It 
was just a general feature story of this 
company and its building supply plant, 
mainly descriptive of the firm‘s equipment. 
There were 3,000 words and. ten photos 
taking up four full pages, and the story 
probably netted its author something like 
$50.00. Let me repeat—factory, plant or 
yard equipment stories with photographs 
will nearly always find a ready and profita- 
ble market. 


(2) “Well-Equipped” Means “Comfort” 
to Our Company and Our Customers. 

Another story concerning the modern, 
up-to-date equipment and methods of a suc- 
cessful industrial firm running to five full 
pages, and including twelve photographs, 
netting the author about $50.00. It entered 
into a detailed description of the operation 
of this company, including methods of 
warehousing, distribution, office records, 
Cre., Cte, 

(3) Started With One Employee—Now 
Has 100. 

The story of a successful industrial con- 
cern that started in a small way with only 
one employee, telling of the methods on 
which its success was founded so that it 
went from 1 to 100 employees within a few 
years. There were photos of the plant, 
officers of the company and equipment— 
twelve photos in all. 

(4) How a Manufacturer Cut His Deliv- 
ery Costs $2,800 in Six Months. 

Whenever you can find an industrial con- 
cern that has accomplished a financial sav- 
ing through the more efficient operation of 
some particular department of the business, 
you have something in hand that will give 
you a worthwhile story. It may concern 
any phase of the business—delivery, pro- 
duction, warehousing, or anything else—if 
the plan is one that has affected a financial 
saving of any consequence, or if this manu- 
facturer is doing something or other a little 
more efficiently than the other fellow, you 
have the substance for a saleable article. 


(5) The South’s Largest Garage. 


Unusually large plants with interior and 
exterior photographs can be written into 
saleable feature articles that will sell at 
extra good prices. This particular story was 
entirely of a descriptive nature with a dozen 
photographs of the interior of the garage 
and two exterior photos. Also, new fac- 
tories or plants, if equipped with modern, 
up-to-date machinery, etc., will ordinarily 
make acceptable articles. And don’t forget 
—always include plenty of photographs 
with these descriptive stories for they not 
only add materially to your net profits, but. 
considerably enhance your story’s chances 
of finding a quick market. Editors often 
purchase articles of a really mediocre na- 
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ture because they want the accompanying 
photographs. No industrial descriptive story 
is worthwhile if it does not include at least 
two or three pictures. 

Other stories that would be classed as 
Industrial may be listed as follows: 

(6) What the Flat Rate Did For Pence. 

A story of how a service station made 
good with the flat rate system, and how they 
sold the idea of flat rates to their auto- 
mobile service customers. Formerly, most 
garages and service stations charged by each 
job according to the time it took the me- 
chanic to do the job, whereas now they are 
getting to a basis of charging a flat rate for 
each job, the same to each customer for 
each particular phase of automobile repair- 
ing. Service magazines are advocating the 
more wide-spread adoption of the flat rate 
system, and stories of garage or service 
stations operating on this basis, as compared 
with the former method, are particularly de- 
sirable. They should always include in- 
terior and exterior photos of the garage in 
question, copies of the forms used in keep- 
ing the records, etc. 

And so one might go on and list dozens of 
other individual titles of Industrial Stories, 
for there are a thousand and one subjects 
of this nature. Instead of listing individ- 
ual titles in this manner, I think it would 
be more advisable to classify these subjects 
in a general way, for each one of these 
separate classifications will suggest half a 
dozen different articles that might be writ- 
ten, whereas the mere title of a published 
story might suggest no more than one or 
two. 

(7) Legal Information. 

A particularly good subject to write about 
for Industrial Magazines if you are sure of 
your facts. In my own case I watch the 
newspapers very closely for important 
court decisions, and quite often obtain in 
this manner the data for an article of 500 
to 1,000 words that I can place with a dozen 
different magazines. Particularly are such 
stories important where they represent 
Supreme Court decisions. On one occasion 
I secured a story of this type relative to 
the responsibility of a railroad company for 
destruction of merchandise, the case being 


of a somewhat unusual nature, in that the 
original carrier had transferred the ship- 
ment to another line, the merchandise being 
destroyed when in the hands of this second 
carrier. The Supreme Court ruled the 
original carrier responsible to the shipper, 
and this decision gave me an article of 
about 800 words that I succeeded in selling 
without trouble to some twenty different 
magazines in the Industrial and Merchan- 
dising fields. Keep a weather eye open for 
important court decisions of this nature and 
you will quite frequently obtain profitable 
stories. 

(8) Ways and Means that Various Fac- 
tories Have Used to Speed up Production. 

(9) How Factories Safeguard Their 
Workers. 

(10) Efficient and Money-Saving Meth- 
ods of Distribution, Warehousing, etc. 

(11) Methods Employed to Keep the 
Workers Satisfied With Their Jobs. 

(12) Unusual Methods Used to Com- 
pensate Employees. 

(13) Human Interest Stories of Success- 
ful Manufacturers or Others Prominent in 
Industrial Fields. 

(14) Effective Methods. of 
Raw Materials. 

(15) Effective System in Various De- 
partments. 

(16) Effective Inventory Systems, With 
Copies of Forms Used. 

(17) Stories of How Factories Have 
Successfully Established an Export Market 
For Their Product. 

(18) New Inventions. 

(19) Methods Successfully Used to 
Lessen Overhead Costs, or Any Other 
Costs Connected With Industrial Produc- 
tion. 

(20) Stories of How Factories or Indus- 
trial Plants Train Their Employees in 
Trade Schools, etc. 


Handling 





English Prof— Correct this sentence: 
“Before any damage cou!d be done, the fire 
was put out by the volunteer fire depart- 
ment.” 

Frosh.—The fire was put out before any 
damage could be done by the volunteer fire 
department.—St. Anthony Messenger. 











“How do you know what an editor 
wants ?” asked a writer the other day. That 
question had back of it several months of 
intensive work, but virtually no sale on the 
part of the questioner. Probably, no one 
reading this article but has had the same 
thought in mind many times. And, after 
all, how does one know what an editor 
wants? 

Usually, if an editor does know what he 
wants, he gives that assignment to one of 
his regular contributors whom he knows 
can handle it just as he outlines, and accord- 
ing to the policy of his publication. I had 
rather an interesting personal experience 
along these lines recently when I submitted 
an article to the editor of a national publi- 
cation which was accepted. In this letter of 
acceptance, the editor asked me if I could 
do an article on a subject which he had 
had in mind for several years, but had not 
met a writer in that time whom he thought 
had the background and the punch to pre- 
pare it. If an editor does want an article, 
he gets it—eventually. 

But to return ta our topic of—How does 
one know what an editor wants ?—this is 
not nearly so easy to answer, but he always 
does want something to interest and hold 
the attention of his readers. If I knew 
what an editor wanted, I could supply it, 
but there is not a great deal of the average 
material which is acceptable, “made to or- 
der,” except the regular staff stuff which 
follows definite outlines. 

The trick in all writing is to sell the edi- 
tor what you have and convince him that is 
what he needs. There are certain funda- 
mentals essential to accomplish this: 

First—You must have a story to tell; 
it must be told in concise, cleancut and well 
chosen language, grammatically correct; 
and presented on good quality paper, ex- 
quisitely typed so that when the editor, or 
his assistant, opens the envelope, he receives 
an impression of immaculateness. 
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Knowing What to Write 


By JEAN MOWAT 


Second.—Many a story has found a home 
because it was so neat in appearance, well 
handled, and arrived just about the dead 
line that the editor saw it would fit into his 
requirements with little, if any, editing. Too 
much stress cannot be placed on the im- 
portance of manuscript looks. A long time 
ago, Shakespeare wrote that clothes do not 
make the man, and yet the modern phrase- 
ology is “Dress well and succeed,” and that 
applies as much to your manuscript copy as 
it does to your appaerance. 

Third.—The right story to the right pub- 
lication is of importance and requires a 
study of the markets. The Writer’s DicEest 
has one of the best and latest news on this, 
and a careful study of this section will 
greatly aid in selling the story very early 
in its travels. In order to make the point 
more clear, suppose you are the editor of an 
all-fiction magazine. You are not interested 
in a detailed travel story on how to reach 
the North Pole; as the editor of a magazine 
devoted to articles of facts and education 
you do not care a “hang” about a fiction 
story telling how Jamie was rescued out of 
the North Sea by Violet Talcum and they 
spent a honeymoon at the North Pole. 

Fourth.—There is no writer, hoping to 
win a place in the sun, that must not devote 
a great deal of time to working out ideas 
and presenting them to magazines all on 
what is called speculation, abbreviated to 
“spec”. One of the leading editors of an 
all-fiction magazine wrote such an article 
and sent it to sixty-five publications before 
it was accepted. 

If you have an idea that bothers you and 
Bothers you and BOTHERS you, you can 
just bank on it that it is a real one, 
and, consequently, worthwhile developing. 
Eventually you will sell it, and be surprised 
at the check, and this is true of fiction as 
well as fact stories. 

Fifth—After you have found out what 
the editor wants, then be merciful, and don’t 

(Continued on page 61) 
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is always at your command 


in speaking, in swriting—if you have this “Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge.” 

You no longer need halt and stumble, groping blindly for the words 
to accurately express your thoughts. 

The full riches of the English language, the illimitable wealth of 
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Practical Studies in Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


THIS CREATING BUSINESS 
The third of a series of papers by this able author 


“How much of a creator shall I be this 
time?” I often find myself asking before 
beginning a new article. Shall I describe 
things as they looked, or as they felt? Will 
people be more interested in reading about 
things as they appear to them, or as they 
appear to me? In other words, shall I give 
them a photograph or a holograph? Facts 
or fancy, which shall it be? 

But the way a thing looks is seldom the 
way a thing is. As a matter of fact, a thing 
seldom looks the same to two persons. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of people have no 
mirror in their brains and they must see the 
thing itself to become conscious of it. A 
small number have, the power of recollec- 
tion and can carry an image of a thing 
with them. Others have only the power of 
recognition. 

We are all image worshippers, however. 
The artist is the image maker—he usually 
makes the image more like itself than it 
really is. This sounds like an Irish bull; 
and it may be. He chooses the outstanding 
features and accentuates them; he sup- 
presses non-essentials or eliminates them ; he 
seizes on lines of beauty—or even ugliness 
—and piles them high until you no longer 
see what he does not want you to see. He 
calls this Creating where it is nothing more 
nor less than re-Creating. To truly Create 
is to take Nothing and build Something 
from it. God alone can do that. To re- 
Create is to take what God has created and 
put himself (the author) into it. But we 
shall let man have his word and play that 
he is God and think that he too may cre- 
ate.” 

Art is man’s nearest approach to creation. 
He takes something concrete in life, ecsta- 
cizes over it, breathes the image of his soul 
on it and recreates it in some concrete form 
again. It may be a statue of the Venus de 
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Milo, it may be a Rheims Cathedral or a 
Woolworth Building, it may be a Mona 
Lisa or a Sistine Madonna, it may be a 
“Stabat Mater” or a “Marseillaise,” it may 
be a “Hamlet,” or a “Vanity Fair,” or a 
“Paradise Lost,” or “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” Back of each masterpiece is a con- 
crete entity that each of us recognizes in his 
own way and each in his own way builds up 
another concrete entity from it. Art is not 
apart from life, it is a vital part of life that 
the discriminating artist has felt worthy of 
eulogizing and its imaging gives new life to 
every person who “appreciates” it. 

It becomes the artist, therefore, first to 
ask himself upon assaying a recreation, is it 
worthwhile? Having satisfied himself that 
it is, he must then ask himself, what is 
worthwhile in it? 

If this really be Art, I find myself ask- 
ing, then what are the myriads of ugly 
works in its name that have come from the 
pens and chisels and brushes of a thousand 
and one artists in our own day and genera- 
tion? Surely, they are not Creations, nor 
are they re-Creations. They seem rather 
to be recreations of a recreant mind. Is 
that famous modern picture of “A Nude 
Descending a Staircase” reaily worth- 
while? Is it vital? Or “The Green Hat?” 
Or—but you know those I mean. What 
have they done for you? Have they clari- 
fied life for you? Have they contributed 
anything noble to carry on? Have they 
even reproduced an ugly or reverse side of 
life that was illuminating and constructive 
rather than degrading or fa!sely al‘uring? 

Which brings us to reatize that there are 
two sides to everything and the medium of 
Art makes either of them dangerous. For 
Art is emotion crystalized, concretized. The 
artist must see with the eye of a Seer and 
draw with the hand of a Prophet; with 
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sympathy perhaps, but without pity or 
prejudice. To draw the Good better. than 
it is, is to sentimentalize; to make the Bad 
worse than it is, is to become cynical or 
salacious. Bearing these weighty responsi- 
bilities in mind, who are the true artists 
then? we ask. 

I pause in my writing, to glance over the 
several thousand books that surround me 
on every side. My alarm is immediately 
turned to reassurance. Not so much by the 
books of today, but by those of yesterday. 
What I owe of new visions and infinite 
pleasures, glorious companions and unfor- 
gettable scenes and experiences, golden 
hours and precious dreams! How poor 
would this prosperous modern world be 
without the concretized dreams of the art- 
ist to keep us and make us part of his glori- 
ous company ? 

There was a time when I might have 
tried to tell you how to become an artist. 
I don’t think I shall ever tell anyone how 
again, for only the artists may become art- 
ists. Many of us are artists potentially who 
never become artists practically. That is, 
we either never try, or have tried and have 
never succeeded. Yet, it is so simple that 
it becomes divine, this creative business. 
It is not merely a case of expressing one- 
self, it is infinitely more than that. It is the 
combined power, faculty and sympathy for 
expressing a vital phase or factor in terms 
of universal emotion and in a recognizable 
form. Art is not intuitional. Like gold, it 
must be dug from the earth cluttered with 
a thousand times its weight in dross and 
then separated from the slag by means of 
untold travail and labor. Even when it be- 
comes pure gold in the ingot it takes the 
best skill and effort of the artist to make 
of it the golden ornament that shall elicit 
the emotional response of the onlooker. 

Underlying all art production is work. 
Of all the would-be artists that I know, the 
writer is more often the drone than the 
ceaseless worker. Words seem to come so 
easily and roll off his pencil or typewriter 
with so little effort. He piles them up on 
his paper, 1,000, 2,000 or even 8,000 a day! 
Sometimes he gets paid for them, more 
often he does not. He can write, it seems 


enough. He sweats and suffers and lies 
awake mostly over his returned manuscripts, 
not over the writing of them. 

I shall try to make myself clear by say- 
ing that one must learn to write; one 
should learn to write. Do not mistake me 
to have said that one must learn to be an 
artist; that is impossible. I insist that 
there is a technique that should be studied, 
an apprenticeship to be gone through, an 
essential training in authorship to be ac- 
quired. “Training in authorship’—I am 
almost afraid to use the phrase, it has been 
abused so often. It has come to mean an 
alluring advertisement to those seeking 
something for nothing, only to learn to their 
joy that they can buy a career for only “a 
dollar down and a dollar a week,” accom- 
panied by “practical lessons” and _ nicely 
polished off with an engrossed diploma. 
This sort of thing can do no harm to the 
talented worker—I think, to the contrary, 
that it does him much good—but the harm 
that it does in unmaking otherwise first- 
class mechanics, butchers, housewives and 
mother’s helpers who would have become a 
credit to their right callings! 

I know whereof I speak in this field of 
budding and blasting authorship. I have 
worked with thousands. I have never seen 
such earnestness. I discovered and trained 
many who are now far ahead of their master 
in fame and achievement and income. That 
was worth all my trouble; and yet I can 
never call it trouble, for my task was a 
pleasant one always. Except when I found 
some who would not turn back. 

I contend that practically ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of our American writers 
who are now selling their stuff would have 
benefited by a course in practical author- 
ship. Their work in the main is slip shod 
and slovenly. The majority have talent, 
but they are too inclined to wield it as a 
blacksmith in their crude effort to fashion 
a resemblance to a Cellini brooch. 

Commend me to the despised Victorians! 
They may have occasionally overwrought, 
but they were great workers and wrote 
great works more often than they did other- 
wise. I cannot name a modern work with 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Returned Manuscript 


By ANNA B. BOYCE 


“Where do you come from, Story, dear?” 


“Back from that place you sent me, from here.” 


“What befell you while you were there?” 


“This slip asserts I was read ‘with care.’ ” 


“Why so soon to return, do you seek?” 


“What’s eatin’ you? I’ve been gone a week.” 


“Did you really get by the First Reader, dear?” 


“Well, s’pose’n I did! You see, I am here.” | 


“How did you get these marks on you?” 
“From some dirty hands that I passed through.” 
1 

>, . . . . 9 
“Whence came this jagged little rip? 1 
“OQ, that was where they put on the clip.” , 
S 

“This rejection cold—ah! how can you bear it?” n 
Vv 

“ “Cause they say it isn’t ‘from lack of merit.’ ” i 
t] 

+ . . a 
“Now, shall I revise you, or cut you in two?” q 
“*Tain’t very likely they’ll care which you do.” v 
c! 

“I’m going to send you again, you dear,” ‘ 
“Well—if they don’t like me, I’ll come back here.” be 
fe 
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The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


XII 
THE SKIT 


Among the forms of humor miscellany 
is what for want of a definite name we may 
call the “skit.” For the greater part the 
form is biief and is characterized by a crisp, 
impersonal handling and is apt to be satirical 
in tone. The skit finds its themes in con- 
temporary life, hitting especially upon 
foibles of individuals or groups, upon exag- 
gerations and absurdities in our national 
life, or in the lives of other peoples, with 
insincerity a favorite object of its scorn. 

The skit is not an essay in miniature, for 
it lacks the personal, intimate note which 
distinguishes the essay, no matter in how 
brief a form. It is not an anecdote, for the 
anecdote is a recital of an incident whose 
humor lies in the absurdity of a situation 
or a remark. 

The skit seldom points its moral, leaving 
this implicit to be drawn by the reader him- 
self. It avoids over-statement and exag- 
geration, depending rather for its effect 
upon understatement. It may have a note 
of sophistication in it, or a touch of smart- 
ness—as a matter of fact it almost always 
does have. It is sparing of words, contain- 
ing just enough to tell the story—each word 
selected with a thought to precision of state- 
ment. Decoration, ornament, “embroidery,” 
which is the very soul of the personal and 
intimate essay, are taboo in the skit. Under 
the heading “True Story” there recently 
appeared a skit that, in respect to the above 
qualities, added to a remarkable brevity, 
was well-nigh perfect. 

It read: “Once the proprietor of a night 
club went to a baseball game and then wrote 
to the newspapers protesting that he had 
been charged fifteen cents for a hot dog.” 

Here the understatement is a pronounced 
feature of the skit, while, conforming to 
the principle stated above, the moral is not 
drawn, but is left to the reader as an impli- 


cation. The satire is apparent without at 
the same time going to the extreme of irony. 

A skit may, however, use the opposite 
method in order to achieve its effect—de- 
pending upon elaboration of statement to 
work up to the climax and then, in sharp 
contrast, to introduce the conclusion, an 
anticlimactic note, designed usually to heap 
ridicule on the object of its ridicule. The 
futility of the business of being an econo- 
mist was the theme of a satire by Albert F. 
Byers, one of the newer humorists, which 
recently appeared in Life: 

“The great economist,” this skit stated, 
“paced slowly to and fro in his luxurious 
apartment. 

“*The problem of the world,’ he mut- 
tered. “How shall I solve it?’ 

“Then, finding no solution, he reversed 
himself and paced to and fro. But he 
arrived nowhere. Flinging himself down at 
his huge desk in despair, he cried, ‘I must 
solve it! Somewhere—somehow—there is 
a way to salvage that last half inch!’ 

“He pulled himself together and walked 
to the window. Holding himself erect, he 
peered into space and the barber shop across 
the street. Then suddenly he swung around 
and faced himself. 

“‘T have it!’ he shouted exuberantly. 
‘We can make the cigarettes half an inch 
shorter !’ ” 

Again, the skit may take the form of a 
diary, as in the “Diary of a Chicagoan,” 
which recently appeared in Judge: 

“Sunday—Stole carload of whisky from 
government warehouse. Made safe get- 
away. Monday—Robbed bank. Killed 
cashier. Made safe getaway. Tuesday— 
Held up train. Killed express messenger. 
Made safe getaway. Wednesday—Robbed 
jewelry store. Killed policeman. Made 
safe getaway. Thursday—Robbed theater. 
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Killed two policemen. Made safe getaway. 
Friday—Robbed two banks. Killed three 
policemen. Made safe getaway. Saturday 
—Parked car in the Loop with intention of 
robbing Federal Reserve Bank. Jugged for 
parking car.” 

Here the method is obviously understate- 
ment, with the point of the skit not stated, 
but left to the reader to draw for himself. 
The diary form lends itself to skit purposes 
and can often be adapted to ideas that could 
also take the he-and-she treatment, or the 
anecdote form; in this way the humor 
writer can use it to add variety to the offer- 
ings which he is sending out to an editor. 

For, we might add here, if one is send- 
ing a batch of—say eight or ten humor bits 
to an editor, it will be to his advantage not 
to have them all of the same kind. Having 
two or three he-and-she jokes, a poem or 
two, a couple of jingles, an anecdote and a 
skit—the editor will be all the more favor- 
ably inclined to one’s offerings, provided 
they have good ideas well worked up, if 
there is a wide and interesting variety in 
treatment which they’ represent, if he is 
impressed at all it will be with the author’s 
versatility. Moreover, a particular editor 
may be prejudiced in favor of certain forms 
and have an aversion to others: if a batch 
of manuscripts which he is reading contains 
a wide variety of forms there is a chance 
that something will strike his fancy. 

In addition to the diary, there are other 
forms which the skit may take—which the 
humorist, indeed, should have by him as 
more or less standard “moulds.” There is 
the “fable,” for example. The word is used 
in the humor field rather elastically—not 
confined to action and dialogue in which 
animals are the actors, but covering any 
story about a person or persons where a 
“once-upon-a-time” element is involved. In 
fact, if the author classified these fables as 
“once-upon-a-times” instead of as “fables” 
he would pretty accurately denote the type 
of things which usually come under this 
head. 

Then there is the dialogue skit. Some- 
times this is worked up into a brief playlet 
form, a favorite with Mr. H. I. Phillips. 
Sometimes again it will be thrown into a 


straight conversation or dialogue form. A 
special form of the dialogue is the “im- 
possible. conversation,’ which has _ been 
used, along with a number of other “im- 
possibles,” almost since humor began to be 
written. As a matter of fact the word “Im- 
possibles” could very well be used by the 
new writer to denote a type of skit which 
he could add to his list of skit forms for 
regular use—add it to the “moulds” men- 
tioned above. We recall skits with the fol- 
lowing wide range of titles: Impossible In- 
ventions, Impossible Imitations, Impossible 
Greetings, Impossible Compliments — the 
list would be legion, a fact that would seem 
to indicate the value of adding the “Im- 
possibles” classification to our list of stand- 
ard and ready forms. 

It will be of immense advantage to the 
new writer who attempts humor to list the 
various forms which his humor may take. 
When as the result of considerable writing 
he has these forms firmly fixed in his mind, 
he will hardly need such a list—but during 
the early stages of his efforts he is apt to 
find himself cramped by the few forms in 
his mind in which to cast his ideas, unless 
he has before him a list of “moulds” that 
is comprehensive. The skit alone has a 
score of commonly used forms, most of 
which the beginner would overlook, in the 
haste of composition and his desire to keep 
as much material on the road to the editors 
as possible. Thus, not only would a deadly 
monotony tend to characterize his efforts, 
but his work would be weakened, especially 
his skits, by “poor casting,” as we might 
call it—that is, by putting in a straight skit 
form, for example, an idea that could better 
be thrown into the dialogue, or the fable, 
or even the “impossibilities” form. 





MOTHER GOOSE UP TO DATE 


Jack and Jill 
Sped up a hill— 
A curve up there was sharp. 
The car upset; 
Jack’s rolling yet— 
Jill’s playing on a harp. 
—University Life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Count Bruga 


The readers of “Gargoyles,” “Fantazius 
Mallare,” “Erik Dorn,” and even the lesser 
“Humpty-Dumpty” know exactly what to 
expect from the pen of Ben Hecht: the un- 
expected, of course. In his newest opus he 
fulfills himself beyond peradventure. Here 
is a rollicking satire of crime chasers, cul- 
ture hunters, pursuers of the ultimate, the 
respectabilious, ad gloria majorem Dei, 
What though the critic detect faint vapors 
of Huysman, languid odors of “La Bas,” 
“Count Bruga,” still yields a fragrance all 
its own. What a gallery! Hippolyt Bruga, 
McTavish, Panini, Madame Weiliger, the 
Winterbottoms, whose tortures form the 
book’s exquisite delights, Sarastro, Dr. Sitz- 
meyer, Detective story, poetic drippings, 
satiric stabs, virtue fried on a spit, to make 
it palatable, paradox, wit, fiendish humor: 
Hecht. It is one of the few children of this 
year’s press likely to survive our decade. 


“Count Bruga.” By Ben Hecht. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 
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319 pp. 





East of Mansion House 


, 


Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Nights” are 
all too well known. The film adaptation of 
“Broken Blossoms” alone introduced the 
author’s name to millions. The present 
volume, “East of Mansion House,” is a 
collection of twelve stories wrought in the 
best Burke manner. The lover of short 
stories and the connoiseur of rare literary 
liqueurs will be entranced by the magic em- 
broidery of some of the tales. The Dream 
of Ah Lum is in the best O. Henry man- 
ner; The Pash, a superb study of adoles- 
cence’s hero worship: Dow, a penetrating 
revelation of the acclimated Negro. The 
volume will usher in thousands of new 
Burke adrgjrers in its train. 


House.” By Thomas 
York: George H. 


“East of Mansion 
Burke. 270 pp. New 
Doran Co. 


The God of the Lucky 


Granting that Ruskin and Pater would 
never serve as godfathers to that leather- 
lunged babe, Newspaper Style, it is undeni- 
able that it is the dominant vehicle of ex- 
pression in this age of steel—and brass. In 
the church of this babe’s parents Dr. Samuel 
W. Purvis should be given a pew very close 
to the front. The assortment of “familiar 
talks,” reprinted from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, is nothing if not an as- 
sortment. What will you have, gentleman? 
Mother? Here you are: Marvelous Moth- 
erhood, God’s Helpmate—The Stepmother, 
Your Mother-in-Law. Anything else? 
Scarecrows, The Tragedy of the Mail-Bag, 
The Creak of the Water Wagon, Being a 
Bee, The Young Sheik and the Shepherdess, 
Man’s Friend—The Dog. Step right up, 
and take your choice. Don’t crowd please. 
Enough here for everybody. All sizes, 
shades, patterns, colors, Step right up. 

“The God of the Lucky.” By Samuel W. 


Purvis. 384 pp. Philadelphia: National Pub- 
lishing Co. 


The Belt of Seven Totems 


The historical novel demands peculiar 
skill. An historical novel for boys must 
have verissimilitude, literary craftsmanship, 
and virility. The author of “Brethren of 
the Coast,” “Forward March,” and “Under 
the Great Bear,” has repeatedly proven his 
leadership in the field. “The Belt of Seven 
Totems” serves but to confirm Mr. Kirk 
Munroe’s mastery of his trade. The author 
spins a highly plausible theory in seeking 
for an explanation why the powerful Mas- 
sasoit spared the weak Plymouth Colony 
when he could easily have crushed it at 
will. The Boy Scout troop will devour the 
contents and ask for more, as usual. 


“The Belt of Seven Totems.” By Kirk 
Munroe. 326 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 
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In Europe—Still Room to Park the Car 


It is not yet generally known that Amer- 
ican tourists, going to Europe, may take 
with them their own automobiles from 
America and that they can tour with abso- 
lute comfort throughout Europe in their 
own cars. The most amazing thing about 
this new way of seeing Europe is that it is 
the least expensive way there is to see 
Europe! Dr. V. Heber Sergeant has written 
several articles describing in detail the vari- 
ous necessary procedures that must be un- 
dertaken in order to take one’s own car 
to Europe. The most complete article in 
this connection is entitled “Jn Europe— 
Still Room to Park the Car,” and is 
published in booklet form by the Euro- 
pean Auto Travel Bureau, 173 New- 
bury street, Boston, Massachusetts. Any 
person interested in European travel should 
read this booklet, a copy of which will be 
sent free of charge upon request to the 
address above. Traveling through Europe 
by private automobile should appeal par- 
ticularly to writers who are in search of 
new material for their articles and stories. 
In no other method of travel can such a 
close touch be had with the people in iso- 
lated sections where regular ‘Tourist 
Routes” never come. 





Girl or Boy 


First novels customarily are taken in hand 
with patronizing condescension and a hesi- 
tancy solidly grounded on past experience. 
It takes, however, only a few pages of 
reading to be persuaded by the estimable 
Mr. John North that his “Girl or Boy” is 
more than a first novel. It is a polished 
piece of careful workmanship by a hand 
that knows its trade. This admirable 
comedy is a scintillating lampoon on char- 
latans and their clientele. If the function 
of art is that of catharsis, as declared by 
Aristotle, the advertising world certainly 
has its medicine between the covers of this 
bracing satire. 


“Girl or Boy.” By John North. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


288 pp. 


The Silver Forest 


The regular readers of the popular maga- 
zines have met few months when one or the 
other of the newsstand tribe did not carry 
a homily from the pen of Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. The author of “Black Pawl” and 
“The Rational Hind” will be gratified with 
the eager welcome his family of readers 
will extend to “The Silver Forest.’ This 
skillfully spun mystery story has its scene 
in a Maine hunting lodge. Seven New 
Yorkers are snowed in for several days. A 
self-invited, disagreeable guest is found 
murdered. The discovery of the murderer 
is the climax of this ingenious opus. 


“The Silver Forest.” By Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. 255 pp. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 





Tom Fool 


Those who have read “Murder and Its 
Motives” will, of course, expect the un- 
usual from the pen of its author Miss F. 
Tennyson Jesse, granddaughter of the bard. 
Such expectations will be more than ful- 
filled in her new book “Tom Fool.” This 
trenchant novel deals with the character 
whose name is the title, a brave whom 
Australia and the western seas know as a 
man who does not understand fear. He is 
noted for death-defying courage, driven to 
greatest dangers by a desire the psycholo- 
gist alone can comprehend: the absolute 
need for joyous exaltation that perils alone 
afford him. Miss Jesse has woven a swift- 
moving plot of adventure and has produced 
a first-rate contribution to the library of 
psychic dissection. 3 

“Tom Fool.” By F. Tennyson Jesse. 283 
pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 





WO of the handiest and most necessary 
things a writer can have, outside of his 
typewriter and filing equipment, are a letter 
scale, so he can determine the correct 
amount of postage for his manyscripts, and 
a pencil sharpener. A sound-proof room 
would not be so bad, either.—Charles F. 
Felstead. 
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“The Palmer Course would have 
saved me years of labor’’-7. ay 


Jim TULLY, whose work re- 
cently appeared in five differ- 
ent magazines in the same 
month, one of them Liberty, 
says: “I recall writing my first 
short story. . . . It was a tale 
of the ring, called ‘Battle 
Galore,’ and Clayton Hamil- 
ton gave me advice on how 
to ‘build it up.’ . Lam cer- 
tain that the Palmer Course 
would have saved me years 
of labor.” 
7 5 7 

Think what it would mean to 
you to have at your elbow as 
you write, a man who has been 
“through the mill” . . . one 
who knows how to impart to 
you that elusive something that 
- makes characters live, that makes 
stories grip—the deft touch of 
the artist that most successful 
writers spent “years of labor” to 


acquire. There is all that and 
more waiting for you in the 
Palmer Institute. 


While you will study in the 
privacy of your own home, in 
your spare time, the Palmer 
Courses are uniquely personal. 


They are endorsed by 


JIM TULLY 
RUPERT HUGHES 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
KATHERINE NEWLIN BURT 
FREDERICK STUART GREEN 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


If you have the urge to write, 
if you have imagination and the 
will to learn—wait no longer. 
Clip the coupon. 


No salesman will call upon you 


Palmer Building, Hollywood, 
- President 
Vice-president 


CLAYTON HAMILTON - 
FREDERICK PALMER - 


course I have checked. 
0 Short Story Writing 
O English and Self-Expression 
0 Photoplay Writing 


Name........ 








Pha ocean, | 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIF, 
Cal. 15-K 


Please send me, without any obligation, details about the 


IIR os ncicnscnesiovinitsrnnscectpnepetinsacinnmanesieennp tits cna tlatie 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 





Dear “DiGest” READERS: 
(1) A tip for you. Cut out each item 


from the Writers’ Market section, and paste 


it on a small card. File these cards in a 
little index cabinet behind the name of the 
magazine. Thus you can keep track of the 
changing requirements, and so gradually 
note the tendency towards certain types of 
stuff at different seasons of the year—a 
useful market education. Also, any vital 
paragraphs from Dicest articles should be 
clipped, stuck on a card, and filed under the 
particular subject covered. A whole article 
would take a lot of space, but by using only 
the essential paragraphs you can accumulate 
just the sort of help you need. 

(2) I am anxious to exchange my Har- 
vard Company’s course in short story writ- 
ing, sold at about twenty-five dollars, for 
one of those Elliott Hand Stencil Stamps, 
made by the Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co., and sold new at ten dollars. I don’t 
mind if it is an old one, providing it works. 
Should you be willing, write me in the first 
instance; for I have only a single course, 
and I expect several replies to this. I can 
naturally give bankers’ reference. 

Eric SAMUEL, “SIMLA,” 
38 Surrey Rd. 
Bournemouth, Hants., England. 





DEAR Forum EpiToR AND READERS: 

No, I haven’t written anything worth- 
while, but I do hope to attain a certain 
height of success and never intend to stop 
writing as long as I live. 

I was only a school girl when I received 
a sample copy of the WriTErR’s DicEst, and 
I'll never forget how I nearly wore that 
copy to shreds before I could afford to sub- 
scribe for the magazine, and for three years 
since then I have been eagerly waiting for 
its arrival each month. It is invaluable to 
any writer. 

Although other duties press me, a day is 
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never complete until I have written some- 
thing, revised something, and studied some- 
thing worthwhile. When my revised man- 
uscripts become too numerous, I just burn 
them all and start over again. However, I 
do save every rejection slip and all notes 
from editors that I am lucky enough to re- 
ceive, they keep reminding me to burn more 
than what I send away. I have only had 
poems, as well as other things, published in 
newspapers, but I am patiently digging 
away day after day and some day I ex- 
pect to get there. 

I should like to hear from any who care 
to write. 

MartTHA WENTZEL, 

Fisher, Minn. 





Dear Epitor AND READERS: 

For two long years the WRiTER’s DIGEST 
has visited my home. I consider this book 
more than a mere magazine. It is in my 
estimation a guide, not only for novices 
but for professionals as well. I cannot un- 
derstand how any one in the writing game 
could get along without it. I have yet to 
find, even one article within its pages that 
is not instructive and interesting. Even 
to the advertisements scattered throughout 
its pages, one can glean information of 
great importance in this field. Why only a 
month ago I answered the call of the “In- 
ternational Writers’ League,” that adver- 
tised in the Dicest for members, and found 
a gold nugget. Its the greatest chance for 
a novice that I know of, to become a mem- 
ber of the league. To all of you struggling 
writers, I cordially extend an invitation 
to investigate this writers’ organization 
What’s that ....? Where is it... .? Just 
get your guide, in other words get your 
copy of the WritTer’s Dicest for August. 
Look carefully through the advertisements, 
you'll find it. Now then, who is it that can 
say that the WRITER’s DIGEST is not a valu- 














able guide. It is the foundation of a liter- 
ary career, and, I don’t mean probably. 

Austin W. OVERLAND. 
Box 301, Silsbee, Texas. 





To THE Forum EpiTor: 

Mr. Leslie Gordon Bernard’s article con- 
cerning the “Morning After,” in the DicEst 
for August, is very interesting, but why 
wait for the morning? Of course, the 
“flesh and blood” idea will become a stiff 
jointed “skeleton,” “left-overs” are never 
as pleasing as the original article. 

Much skill is required of the literary sur- 
geon to infuse new life into the “corpse” 
and it is impossible to reproduce the charm- 
ing pose of its first appearance. At the 
time the plot germs . . . come in and dance 
before you it is much easier to clothe them 
with bright colors, and: they will walk 
through the drama much more gracefully 
than is possible after a six or eight-hour 
waiting, uncertain whether or not they are 
accepted. 

The writer has, and probably always will 
have, a 2,000-word story in verse, the larger 
part of which was written just before going 
to sleep or during wakeful hours of the 
night when the idea presented itself arrayed 
in exactly the color and style wanted to 
complete the scene. A paper and pencil 
always by the bedside, writing sometimes 
with, but oftener without, light (penman- 
ship equally good in either) the parts writ- 
ten during the night when the vision first 
appeared, much more vividly expressed 
than those recast from the memory of the 
first presentation, done the morning after. 

Ideas and plot germs are very sensitive 
and if not at once accepted are liable to 
vanish and leave only skeletons behind them. 

If one must have light to guide the hand, 
it is well to invest ‘in a pocket flash-light. 

OrPHA V. Rog, 
1126 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 





DeaR Forum EpiTor: 

The Writer’s DiGEstT is indeed helpful 
each month to me. The article, “Plots! 
They’re All Around You,” in the August 
number, encourages me to re-write several 
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stories that have been rejected. The clear 
outline in this article informs me that it is 
best to write about actual happenings that 
one sees and hears someone comment on. 
Each writer’s views and advice gives us 
beginners hopes of seeing our stories and 
articles published. I will continue to read 
with keen interest the experiences and suc- 
cess others have had with hopes that some 
day I will receive the accepted letter instead 
of the rejected slip. 
V. BELLE SCHNEIDER. 
326 E. 12th St., Dailas, Texas. 





DEAR SCRIBBLERS : 

I received a sample copy of THE Dicesr, 
the first that I had seen, last spring and 
liked it so much that I subscribed. I have 
found pleasure and profit in every copy 
received since, but “Are the Odds Against 
You?“ and “A Million Words,” in the 
April number, appealed to me especially. 

The experience of the author of “Are the 
Odds Against You?” about parallels my 
own; while in “A Million Words,” I found 
much encouragement, though my first mil- 
lion were written long ago. “Life’s darkest 
moment,” came for me, at about sixteen, 
when somebody discovered the key to the 
drawer where I kept them locked away! 

I should be glad to hear from readers of 
THE DicEst, as I have but few friends who 
are interested in writing. 

Mrs. Peary E. H. MILLer. 
Conimicut, R. I., Box 375. 





T is a handy stunt to give each manu- 
script a number when it is mailed, mark- 
ing the carbon copy with the same number 
and the date it was mailed. A list of the 
titles of the manuscripts with their cor- 
responding numbers should be kept handy. 
If the list becomes so large it is inconvenient 
to use, a second one can be made, listing 
the stories and articles alphabetically by 
their titles. The carbon copies and returned 
articles can be kept in numerical order. This 
saves a great deal of time when hunting for 
an old manuscript that has been filed away. 
—Charles F. Felstead. 






















It seems that rhythm is now the predom- 
inating factor in the popular hits at the 
present time. If you would play over one 
of the current hit songs, you could not help 
but notice the way the rhythm stands out. 


Elinor Glynn, the noted writer says that 
a screen star must possess it to register 
successfully on the screen and become a box 
office attraction. Her reference to the word 
it is personality. Personality is one of the 
first requisites of a successful career in most 
any business. Of course, brains and capital 
play important parts but Personality helps 
to put it over. Many a big deal was pro- 
moted and put over by a little injection of 
personality at the last minute. This also 
applies to the songwriting game. The /t 
of the popular song at the present time is 
rhythms. Rhythm is the Personality of a 
song and it really has a great deal to do 
with the success of it.” 

The American people have always been 
slaves to Novelty. They will take up fads 
or novelties quicker than any other nation. 
Take for example the new tune, “Valencia,” 
which has created a new dance rhythm. It 
is a new novelty written in 6/8 time and has 
already been adopted by the American So- 
ciety of Dancing Teachers. Up to the pres- 
ent time the dancing public have been step- 
ping to 34; 2/4; 4/4; tempos. Now 
they have accepted the 6/8 which will cre- 
ate quite a change in the dancing industry. 
Since “Valencia” has created a new wrinkle 
in the dance field, no doubt, the songwrit- 
ers will fiood the market with 6/8 numbers 
until America is ready for something dif- 
ferent. 

The first germs of rhythm were brought 
over with the first boat-load of negroes im- 
ported from Africa by the Dutch Traders. 
A longing for their native haunts prompted 
them to create mournful chants which were 
the forerunners of our “Blues” of today. 

After being settled, the negroes were 
taught the teachings of Jesus Christ. Being 
of a highly emotional race, their religious 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


fervor prompted them to create religious 
songs, which are now incorporated in the 
Old Negro Spirituals. 

Year after year found them more con- 
tented until they became satisfied with their 
new surroundings. Then followed happy- 
go-lucky songs that kept them in good 
spirits, and these songs expressed their dif- 
ferent moods. After their work was done, 
the negroes would sing and dance to an old 
banjo and the rhythmic handclapping of 
their comrades. Being of a rhythmic char- 
acter, they unconsciously created a new 
rhythm, different from the prevalent 
straight ballad style. 


The ballad style then prevalent was even 
metre, but the new rhythm was cut up and 
uneven. This style was a big novelty and 
created quite a sensation. Folks called it 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
i i - iner’s $10,000.00 

ool,co; net, tn Hired Eee Word Eater 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 











“WHERE THE COPRA PALMS 
DO GROW” 
Panama’s greatest song hit in years can now be had in the follow- 
ing form: Sheet 25c, Orchestration ve. Player Piano Roll No. R. 
0001, special price, $1.00. If your dealers won’t supply you, order 
by mail from 
CHAS. T. REID, Music Publisher, 
Drawer “‘Z’’ Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 














SONG POEMS 
Good song poems are wanted by 
W. B. BAKER 
Box 880, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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“Ragtime.” It became the rage and held 
sway for many years until a new style of 
rhythm came along and that was “Jazz.” 

Jazz was an off-spring from Ragtime, 
only the rhythm was quite different, and the 
coarse and loud effects were produced more 
for noise and effects than music itself. 

Now Jazz has drifted into symphonic- 
syncopation which is more musical, pos- 
sesses more rhythm, but still retains the 
novel effects by the different instruments. 

Composers of today are always trying to 
create songs that possess rhythm. Irving 
Berlin’s “Remember” and “Always,” are 
two numbers that stand out as waltz num- 
bers with a tricky rhythm that simply “gets 
under your skin.” 

Take for example the Charleston rhythm. 
What is it? It is nothing but an off-shoot 
of some tribal rhythm by the negroes. What 
has made the Charleston popular? Is it the 
difficult steps or what? It’s the rhythm 
that put it over with the public. Listen to 
a real orchestra play “J Love My Baby,” 
and notice the rhythm in it. It fairly reeks 
with it. Then notice the dancers. If the 
song is played like it should be, the dancers 
will work themselves up into a frenzy. I 
have seen this done many times and the 
why of it is rhythm. 

Another point I wish to bring out is 
always watch the range of your song. In 
writing the musical setting, always keep 
within an octave which is an octave. The 
number of bars in it should always be even. 

Of course, a good melody, professional 
arrangement, catchy title, original lyrics 
are essential, but rhythm is the back-bone 
of the song and should be reckoned with. 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money. for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE YWRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 





22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
beth ny ts & LITHOGRAPHERS 
covers, 
ry 2 a Ped faker ho 


THE tre ZIMMERMAN 440" °° 





BEST SONG PLAN 


md send poem at once for free criticism and free 


seine. ftw 
Sermon” “than hundreds of letters. Compare 
composer’s work. 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Masic Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 


e for free sample of my piano composing and 
l tell = more of my ability in melody and 
with any other 


SEND US YOUR SONGS 


We will revise your poem and arrange full piano 
part for $10.00. Orchestration free. $250.00 cash for 
the best Lyrics sent in each month. Song Titles Free. 

CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
339 Manning Ave., Toronto No. 3, Can. 




















LEN FLEMING 
Composer—Arranger—Reviser of Songs 
I charge a fee for my expert professional services and 
guarantee satisfactory work or mon refunded. If 
you need music for your lyrics, ome | your order to 
me—you can’t possibly go wrong. 
LEN FLEMING 
Song Specialist, Wellsboro, Penna. 


Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 


Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Piano Rolls made 
from MSS. All work guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 


SONG WRITERS—Send poems today for free criti- 
cism. We make your songs up RIGHT to submit to 
the publishers. Our work is guaranteed. We will 
make every tenth order for piano-part at half price. 
You may be the lucky one if you send today. We 
also print anything in music. Send for all rates. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 





EXPERT TYPING 


Authors, have your manuscripts typed correctly, neatly, and in 
Errors pani form, in a manner that is sure to please you. 
rrors in ling, Paar. punctuation, and peragraphing cor- 

ed. it ill Bond paper used and carbon copy Free. 
Markets suggested if requested, for same. 

50c per 1,000 words. 

2c per line, poems. 
— _ STUDIO, 


706 W. 9t Atlantic, lowa. 


Typing Dept., 



























WHILE THEY LAST 
I will send a copy of my book, “Music 
Copying es Autographing” to any address 
in the U. S. A. for 25c (coin or stamps) and 
clipping it this ad. 
JOHN W. LANG, 
306 W. 48th St., New York City 















































THE WRITER’S MARKET 








All up-to-date and accurte information regarding su 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


ented or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announce- 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Rose O’Neill, Vachel Lindsay and Witter Byn- 
ner, judges for The Poetry Society of America’s 
Undergraduate Contest, held under the auspices 
of Palms, announce that the Bynner prize of $150 
is awarded to Langston Hughes (Lincoln Uni- 
versity) for five poems, and that honorable men- 
tion is given, in the follolwing order of prefer- 
ence, to Josephine Jackson, Henry Zolinsky, Eunice 
Gailey, D. A. Wandrei, Babette Hughes, Robert 
Lowe, George Dillon, Elizabeth Anthony, Mar- 
jorie I, Scott and Waring Cuney. For 1927, Mr. 
Bynner offers the $150 prize under the auspices 
of Palms, of which he is an associate editor. Ex- 
cept for the fact that poems previously published 
elsewhere than in college magazines will not be 
eligible in the contest and that the award carries 
with it publication in Palms, terms of the contest 
will continue as in other years, Only undergrad- 
uates in an American college or university may 
compete. For further information write to Witter 
Bynner, Box 1061, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


The Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., is offermg a cash 
prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the 
best authentic historical scenario submitted for 
the pageant to be celebrated in honor of the 100th 
birthday of the Hot Springs National Park. This 
offer is open for twelve months. For further 
particulars address the Centennial Celebration 
Club, P. O. Box 886, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark. 


The Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Ave., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., offers a monthly prize for the 
best write-up on some subject of general interest, 
the writer to select his subject. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, “is offering $10, $5 and $3 every month 
for the best letters telling why you like or do 
not like the different features in each month's 
issue and suggestions for improvement. Contest 
closes the 15th of each month. Address the 
Editor.” 


Chas. T. Reid, Drawer “Z,” Ancon, Canal Zone, 
Panama releases the orchestration of the song 
entitled “Where the Copra Palms Do Grow,” a 
peppy, tropical waltz, which has been orchestra- 
cated by Herman A. Hummel and printed by the 
Otto Zimmerman and Son Co., Inc., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This number is being offered in the 
following : Sheet music, orchestration and player 
piano rolls at 25c, 35c and $1.00.” 
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Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Rev. James McConaughy, 
Litt. D. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We desire articles based on actual experience, 
dealing concisely with all phases of Sunday-school 
work, particularly in the rural districts and 
smaller schools. Accounts of new forms of Sun- 
day-school activity and new solutions of old prob- 
lems are especially desired. Poems are used 
rarely, as are photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within a month and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 





Moving Picture W orld, 516 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. Editor, William J. Reilly. Issued 
weekly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are not 
in the market for manuscripts.” 





Voorhees Publishing Co., Jacksonville, Fla., gen- 
eral publishers. “We are interested in hearing 
from writers of greeting cards; books of all kinds; 
songs, either lyrics or music or both; poems and 
other literary works. MSS. returned only if 
return postage and self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed. No objection to the work of beginning 
writers if it is good.” 

The Camera, 636 S. Franklin Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Frank V. Chambers. Is- 
sued 29th of month; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are in need of articles of a practical, con- 
structive nature on photography for all except 
professionals. This covers amateurs, pictorialists, 
technical photographers, amateur movie operators 
and Bromoil workers. We do not use poems 
and never buy photographs. Manuscripts are paid 
for on publication at the rate of one-half cent 
a word.” 

New Stories, 1120 Fifth St., San Diego, Calif. 
Editor, Albert Mallory. “We are in the market 
for short stories up to 5,000 words in length, 
from beginning writers who are at the present 
unknown. Writers who have sold stories to the 
standard magazines are requested not to submit 
articles. Any type of short story, that is mys- 
tery, adventure, love, business, psychological, hu- 
morous, will be welcome, providing it is well 
written and interesting. We particularly desire 
to secure, immediately, a number of short short- 
stories not over 1,200 words in length. All manu- 
scripts will be reported on within two weeks, and 
in case of acceptance the price paid will be ar- 
ranged by negotiation with the author. Sample 
copy will be sent free on request.” 





Johnson Publishing Company, Suite 304, 31 E. 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. At the present time we 
are greatly in need of articles, booklet size, from 











8,009 to 12,000 words in length on subjects that 
would appeal to every person. What we want is 
something new in ideas that people have been 

waiting for. For example, ‘Mental Telepathy’ is 
a subject that appeals to every one. If you can- 
not think of any subjects yourself, we have a list 
of titles we want manuscripts written on, which 
can be procured for a 2c stamp. We must re- 
ceive the manuscripts in the following condition: 
Manuscripts must be typed, sheets cut to 6x9 in 
size, from three to four hundred words on a page, 


and must contain about forty pages. We cer- 
tainly would like to hear from writers who are 
able to produce something interesting in this 


size, aS we are in a position to make their works 
popular overnight.” 





Factory Magazine, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts, 
Chicago. Chapin Hoskins, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This 
magazine uses only articles dealing with manage- 
ment principles, which may be applied to various 
industrial organizations. Most of the articles tell 
of specific experiences of companies and are 
signed by the company executives. No fiction is 
accepted. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days or two weeks and pay on acceptance, at the 





rate of two cents a word.” 
The Treasure Chest, 1402 DeYoung Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. Editor, S. B. Dickson. 


“We are in the market for funny stories, 1,500 
to 2,000 words, suitable for boys and girls from 
the ages of ten to fourteen. We do not want 
clever stories, but the kind that make you laugh 
out loud in the street car. They must, of course, 
be healthy and not sophisticated. Our magazine 
is very young, and we are only paying a minimum 
amount for short stories, but are looking for 
writers who will grow with us.” 

Child Life, Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Rose 
Walde, Editor. Issued monthly; 35¢ a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are overstocked for the most 
part, but just now would welcome some good, 
interesting boys’ stories from 1,800 to 2,400 words 
in length, some interesting realistic stories for 
younger girls of the same length, and a few realistic 
stories for children of nursery ages, about 500 or 
1,000 words long. No photographs are used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two to eight 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half to one cent a word for prose.” 


536 S. 





The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio, “offers a sales service on short 
stories and scenarios on a strictly commission 
basis—no sale, no gg ge postage fees to be 
advanced hy writers. A reading fee of $1.00 per 
manuscript is charged, regardless of the length 
of the manuscript, and a new market for writers 
is being developed by this firm through their 
syndicating to small weekly and semi-weekly 
newspapers. Ask them for further information. 
All kinds of stories are wanted—principally those 
ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 words—though they 
have no objection to handling novelettes, serials 
and book-length manuscripts. This firm wants 
an agent in every city of 1,000 or more popula- 
tion, and Dicest readers are requested to get in 
touch with them and secure complete information 
regarding their service and becoming their agent.” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% ‘visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstructior be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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you are not selling those Scripts, 

let us do it for you. We also 

have courses in Short-Story 

Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 

porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 

427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











“SUCCESS IS YOURS” 
IF YOU WANT IT 


Whatever you want (within reason) can be had, if you go after it 
in the right way. I have prepared a booklet which tells how to over- 
come many obstacles. It will cost you 50 cents and it’s worth many 
times more. Write today. 


Address KERBER 
Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Rd., Cleveland, O. 














Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
d a responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. he author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 





Mystery stories eompe! 
reading. An editor is 
only buman, after all, 
= jn og were 

suspense, the 0 
The Technique 
ers, lead him on to the 


of the conclusion. Then if the 


MYSTERY STORY | {be ju bandia ins 
be fortheoming. 









Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 








Let This Book Show You How to- 
succeed inviting Carolyn W: has. Y 
per «4 Atay 4 3's 
Don’t wee cad the coupon today. 

WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 


I enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for whieh please 
pei ‘es oy of “The ocholowe of the Mary Bier.” 
by Careiyn Wi 




















ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
OPENINGS 
(Continued from page 8) 
fly never so silky and bright on top of the 
pool, unless the fisherman handles his rod 
with skill, few fish will bother to move up 
from the cool green waters below. 

And once again—As you read, study the 
openings that attract your attention, and 
compel your interest. Then, when you 
write compare your own with these. Ask 
yourself frankly: “If I were to pick up a 
magazine with this story of mine in it, as an 
ordinary reader turning the pages until I 
found one that looked really interesting, 
would I stop here . . . or pass on?” 





AN EXPERT ON SPONTANEITY 
By Stuart Aver MITCHELL 


While covering the hotel beat in San 
Francisco the other day, it was my fortune 
to interview Arthur Somers Roche. In the 
course of our talk, he said, “What do you 
intend to make of yourself ?” 

I expect I hunched. “Some day I hope to 
jump off into fiction writing,” I said lacon- 
ically, “like the rest of the four million.” 

Roche waved his hand at my self-depre- 
ciatory manner. “Oh, you'll make it, all 
right. You'll make it.” 

And I knew that this was sincere. In 
my ten-minute interview, I found that Roche 
was a man who would not flatter anybody. 
But after I had left him, I thought, walking 
down Powell Street to the office of The 
Chronicle, “Is he right? This is the first 
time, in all my experience, that any one has 
told me, right off the bat, “You’ll make it!’ 
Now why did he do that ?” 

Here is a part of the story that I wrote 
about Roche, for my paper: 

Asked what he thought about the flood of 
books on Fiction Writing being sold, Roche 
said, “To give a man, who has the makings 
of an author in him, a book entitled ‘How to 
Write,’ is like giving a hungry man a book 
called, ‘How to Eat.’ 

“The professors teach their students to 
write and rewrite and rewrite. Wrong. It 
makes young people too much disgusted 
with themselves. And, anyway, if anything 
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should be spontaneous it should be art. You 
can’t dabble with a sentence all morning and 
keep up an interest in the rest of the tale— 
the whole thing should be told at once, the 
way O. Henry told a story. 

do I work on my revisions? I 
don’t have any. All my stuff goes as it is 
in the first draft. When I am writing I can 
tell if a story is going well because I go 
along chuckling at the lines as I write them. 
If I don’t chuckle, there’s no reason why 
anybody else will, and so I throw the stuff 
in the waste basket. But remember, there 
are nine thousand and nine ways of express- 
ing anything and with a choice like that, 
there’s more than one way that will suit the 
matter in hand.” 

I left Roche’s apartment in the St. Francis 
Hotel suitably impressed with the facts that 
Mr. Roche had been playing with art and 
pictures in Hollywood for five 
weeks, that he and his family vacationed 
after that at Pebble Beach, and stopped on 
the way back at Charles and Kathleen Nor- 
ris’ place at Saratoga, and that Mr. Roche 
was now doing a novel for Collier’s and an- 
other for Liberty. 

Nifty, what? But that little dig in the 
ribs about rewriting—there is where he had 
me, and I suspect some others. We have 
read books and books called, “How to Write 
the Short Story.” We are better suited to 
write more books on the same subject than 
we are suited to write short stories. I mean 
by “we,” those of us who are the writers 
who do not write. My record, for three 
years, is six stories and forty-nine rejection 
slips and two letters-from-the-editor. 

Now we shall take the full spoon of Ar- 
thur Somers Roche’s medicine and write a 
iot of spontaneous short stories for a while, 
even if they do pester the editors. We recall 
that in Some text books it says to be spon- 
taneous, write fast. Perhaps we forgot to 
do those exercises. 


“How 
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inish this Plot. 
Win a e! BAO ix 


es 
It’s easy. Use your imagination. Try it. Many 
successful authors once never dreamed they could 
write. This contest calls to your notice the 
splendid home-stud course | in Short-Story Writin 


by Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest authority o 


UNFINISHED PLOT 


(By Dr. Burton) 

A girl sat at her window, looking 
sadly onto the street. Her young, 
dear brother had confessed the win- 
ning of a large sum at cards the night 
before. They needed the money to 
care for an invalid mother. Yet 
gambling was her abhorrence. 


_———— eee 


them all.” 
























Dr. Burton 


Her eyes fell on a figure in the street, her 
lover! Why was he coming so early? A moment 
later, a ring: she admitted him. They talked: 

“T had to come, first thing this morning. Your 
brother—.” 

“You know?” 

“Yes—he won the money from me.” 

“You dared?” 

“You needed the money, wouldn’t take it 


from me.” 
(Finish with the girl’s reply, and denouement.) 
It will be easy for you to finish this on 
Fi it. 1st Price—$25.00, 2nd—$10. 
$5.00. Send only one solution, = 
over 100 words. f+ a plot. Write name, age (18 or 
over), and address plainly. Contest closes November 10th. 
, No plots returned. A few minutes’ use of your imagination may 
{ win you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway it’s good practice 
Try. Show this plot to your friends. Write for booklet “Short 
Story Writing’’ special rate and Profit Sharing Plan. 


; LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
379 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Es 


“rr = = ——— 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
47 West 42d Street, New York 








READ THIS—THEN ACT 


typed for 50c per 1000 
poems lc per line, mini- 
10 per cent discount on 


Your manuscript neatly 
words, corrections included ; 
mum 25c. All postage paid. 
future work sent me. 


ADELAIDE P. NEVIN 


408 S. Pacific Ave., ha Pa. 


or 














MAILING LISTS 


Writers’ and Authors’ Names by States 


5,000 Student Writers’ Names le each. 

, 500 Amateur Authors’ Names le each. 

7.000 Office Peoples’ Names le each 
Additional Writers’ Names added each month. All lists compiled 
by states. Write for tabulation by states, and further information 


desired. 
Bloomfield, 


L. C. SCOTT, 205 West Franklin St., lowa. 





















| Fnclosed Please Find 
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Do You Get Replies Like This? 
Or do you receive the well-known rejection slip time after time? Many people 
ean write, but have difficulties in marketing their material. We make an intensive 
study of markets and market conditions. 


No sale—No charge. 
manuscript. 
Complete line of Writer’s supplies. 


THE B-B.SERVICE CO., 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 


It is 

OUR BUSINESS TO SELL 

Small Reading Fee of $1.00 regardless of length of 
Our syndicate idea something new. Ask for our proposition. 


“The House of New Ideas”’ 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. aa 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City. __ 


7 7 
NEW WRITERS WANTED 
FREE Typing, Editing, Arranging, Selling. 

We guarantee to sell your manuscripts and take 15 per cent com- 
mission. We publish sume of the scripts and pay royalties after 
publication. Strictly for members. Send manuscripts and $5.00 for 
membe tship card to 

THe WRITER’S CLUB OF AMERICA INC. 
116 Rhode Isiand Ave. East Orange, WN. J. 
(Belong where Rafael Sabatini belongs) 

















ATTENTION! AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed according to editorial standards at 
40c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per line. Spelling, 
punctuation and grammar corrected. Carbon copy. 
High Grade work guaranteed. 


MARGARET M. CLARK 
5435 Dunmoyle Ave., East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately for publication, 

one carbon copy. Minor corrections, if de- 

sired. Typewriting of any kind solicited. 
Cc. BOKENKAMP 

456 W. 126th St., New York City 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


1 will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. M containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 

Southwest Merchant-Economist and Drygoods- 
man, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Mills 
Wellsford. Issued fortnightly ; 25c a copy; $2 00 
a year. “We are particularly anxious to get arti- 
cles and items on merchandising plans and ideas 
for shoes, men’s wear, hosiery, drapery and floor 
covering departments, from one paragraph to 600 
words; if unusually good, up to 1,200 words. We 
are not rejecting a single item on these subjects 
that fit our needs. Men’s wear stuff is our most 
important need just now and shoe stuff is second; 
the shorter the better. Illustrations with all stories 
preferred, but not essential. In the case of longer 
articles, not for these departments, we prefer 
to have them written in the first person, and 
signed by the buyer or merchant granting the in- 
terview. Poems are not used. Photographs of 
window displays with ideas back of them, and 
store interiors that show something pertinent are 
accepted, and paid for at the rate of one to three 
dollars. We report on manuscripts within a few 
days and pay on acceptance at the rate of one 
to one and a half cents a word.” 





Coilier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City, “offers 
$5 each for interesting photographs. These photo- 
graphs must have either action or humor, senti- 
ment or unusual information, and, above all, hu- 
man interest. Address: Photograph Department.” 





Harold F. Podhaski, P. O. Box 1671, Atlanta, 
Ga., a professional writer of nearly ten years’ 
experience, “offers 50-50 collaboration to writers 
having fiction stories they have been unable to 
dispose of. Acceptable stories will be prepared 
for publication, and if sold, the profits therefrom 
will be split 50-50. Writers must be sure to in- 
close stamped and addressed envelope for prompt 
return of manuscripts that are unavailable.” 


Candid Opinion, a journal of comment for think- 
ing people, Prescott, Ark. Editor, H. B. Mc- 
Kenzie. “We buy little material, but can use 
unusual and unconventional articles on social, 
economic or political life, from 1,000 to 1,750 
words. Few poems are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on within one week and payment made 
on acceptance.” 

250 Park Ave., New York. 

Issued monthly ; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. “Our stories are American, 
i characterization and environment. They are 
between 4,500 and 6,000 words in length, good 
plot, swift action and suspense. Morbid and sex 
stories are barred. No poems are used. Payment 
is made on acceptance.” 


American Magazine, 2 
Editor, Merle Crowell. 


Building Materials, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, S. E. Henry. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use articles on 
building material dealers, mechanical equipment, 
sales promotion, special activities, cost figures, 
selling-maintenance and operation equipment. 
Manuscripts should center around the fire-proof 
materials and specialties. No poems are used. 
Payment is made on publication at the average 
rate of $7.50 a page, as printed.” 
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The Chicagoan, 154 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 
Editor, J. E. McGrath. Issued bi-weekly; lic a 
copy. “We can use sophisticated, timely subjects 
affecting Chicago; sophisticated humorous essays 
regarding public offices and humorous articles on 
the arts. Poems and photographs are not needed.” 





Everygirl’s, the magazine of the Camp Fire 
Girls, 31 E, 17th St. New York. Editor, M. E. 
Squire. Issued monthly, except July and August; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in need of 
short stories of 5,000 words or under, dealing 
with mystery or adventure. We are also inter- 
ested in stories with a young love, which are really 
well handled; in stories with a boy hero, but not 
just boy interest; in dog or other pet stories and 
in costume tales. All fiction must interest girls 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age. Photo- 
graphs are used, but only those of interest to 
the Camp Fire Girls. Manuscripts are reported 
on within three weeks, and payment made three 
weeks after acceptance.” 





Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Frances L. Scher, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use articles 
on personality, charm, beauty and development 
of women. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on publication. 
Rate of payment depends on quality.” 





The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, 
New York. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman. Issued 
monthly; 25c a month; $2.00 a year. “All ma- 
terials come from professional organists and none 
from professional writers; ours is a_ technical 
journal only.” 





American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass. Editor, Carl Stone Crummett. 
Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use poems with a business slant; also photographs. 
Articles are reported on within a week and pay- 
ment made on acceptance, at the rate of one to 
five cents a word.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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‘*Here’s that treasure 
of a dictionary’’ 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


Based on the 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
the 
“‘Supreme Authority” 


One might write a book on the excellencies of 
this BEST abridgment. An eminent educator 
says; ‘Certainly a gold mine about words, 
places, people. Only a little less valuable than 
the New International.” It has a wonderful 
vocabulary—over 106,000 words—complete defi- 
nitions, adequate etymologies, and uses the 
familiar Webster diacritical marks. 1256 Pages. 
1700 Illustrations. The Thin-Paper Edition is 
so light, so handy, so well printed that it is a 
real pleasure to use it. 


Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 
Leather, $7.50 


Guaranteed or money returned. Order from your 
Bookseller or write to the Publishers. 


G. &_C. MERRIAM COMPARY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

















AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected, typed, ready for pub- 
lisher, with one carbon copy, at 75c per 1,000 words. 
Special terms for typing circular letters, or manu- 
scripts for syndicating. Write me. 


MRS. EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 














‘‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’”’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 
‘or book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 

RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
editors. e rate for se! is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism. 

CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 

RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb.. bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. ; Ree r 

My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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brain -caahel 


a ay man ane 4 chronic eudion a 
rhea, have courage even to stand upright 
BRILLIANT MEN BECOME IDIOTS. Brilliant men, 
thrown into dungeons, deprived of NERVE food, have in 
afew months, become drivelling idiots, insane. 
STUPID PERSONS BECOME INTELLIG ENT. It has 
BRAIN been our privilege i pee dull, stupid echool 
ehildren restore 4 "FEEDING toe 
normal condition, Z so Ty. insane to norm 
condition. The excessive mucus, the swelling 
and the vacuous stare all disappear when 
mu less foods are eaten. U proper 
conditions, neither tonsils aoe adenoids need operation. 
SUFFERED INDIGESTION BUT DID NOT KNOW. 
Tumors, boils, blood clots, etc. te bk unexpectedly, the 
results of WASTE products in the Loge t from PARTLY | 
assimilated food, yet there has pain in the 
stomach. Disease arises from savereoieed INDIGES: 
TION. Even sleeplessness is due to mild indigestion. 
Write us for particulars of Government Bulletins describ- 
ing experiments on convicts, hens, cows, etc. Deficient 
—! geedaees disease, whereas FULL NUTRITION 
g., paralysis, blindness in —1 mice, etc., 
peliagra bert: -beri, skin affections, etc., in m 
VED TEETH, TONSILS AND M EMORY. ‘Atter 1865. 
Sworn. ‘‘Pyorrhea specialist A. 4, extraction. After — 
months on Brinkler meals, the five abscesses disap 
and ae oak fixed all teeth without extractions. 

““Tonsils also — Sticky film and pimples a. 
Faey ag lump on wrist, one year, disappeared 
in a few w ... Can now memorize music, and accom- 
plish in half an hour more than formerly in two hours.’” 

FOUR TIMES THE INCOME. ‘‘No mucus, voice stronge™ > 
head clear, gained 20 lbs., now earn 4 times as much.’ 

Educational Booklet, 10 cents. BRINKLER SCHOOi. 
OF EATING, Dept. 25-K, 434 West 72nd St., New York 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
hook by Georges Polti. 

Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—_TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
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' WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., t 
i 22 E, 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- i 

1 ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
| currency). i 
1 WAM ccccccsescccceses eSeseeedoceses éesbee ¢ep00 ! 
i I 
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LANDING THOSE SHORT STORY 
CHECKS 
(Continued from page 10) 
the thoroughfares most frequently named, 
I think, and one can go there today and find 
the same atmosphere that his highly enter- 
taining stories exude. They were interest- 
ing largely because their author had a vivid 
mental picture of the real thing as he wrote. 

Not only does this familiarity enable one 
to write better stories-—stories that bring in 
the checks—but one can write with far 
greater ease once he has struck his stride 
and proper hobby. Gradually he will find 
himself becoming a specialist on a particular 
type of story. The checks render the ver- 
dict. If they say “O. K.” he should stick 
to it and become as nearly famous as pos- 
sible for that particular style of writing. If 
they don’t, he should switch to another field 
of which he has a working knowledge— 
but the switch should not be made too 
hastily. Bear in mind that in every line of 
endeavor a generous measure of persistency 
and resiliency to temporary setback is es- 
sential. 

Summing it all up, it is predicted, out of 
experience, that if you will determine to 
write of things you know, your wait for 
that first and succeeding checks will be 
reduced greatly. 

Next month another neglected check- 
stimulating thought will be presented for 
your consideration—a thought that perhaps 
has as much to do with the success or failure 
of the hopeful writer as any other single 
thing. Yet it is as simple as it is vital. It 
frequently marks the difference between 
mere hope and genuine achievement. It 
may easily spell the difference between 
the amateur and the professional. As with 
the other subjects of this series, it is based 
upon actual experience, and, as such, is 
offered with more than a hope that it will 
mean the realization of many hopes of read- 
ers who have the dormant ability to succeed 
but who are deterred by some hidden and 
yet unrecognized barrier. 








“A GOOD book is ‘the precious life blood 

of a master spirit embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.’ ’—Milton. 
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THE WRITER AND PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 
(Continued from page 12) 
camera you have. No matter how expensive 
the equipment may be, it will have certain 
limitations and the first thing to do is to 
know what they are. 

In a short article of this kind it is not 
possible to cover the ground thoroughly. 
If I have just hinted at a few of the funda- 
mental laws of pictorial composition, I have 
done well in so little space. For those of 
my readers who see some of their short- 
comings and wish to know more about the 
subject let me say that there are several 
very good textbooks on pictorial compo- 
sition which are very far from dry reading. 
These books may be found at most libraries 
or can be obtained from any of the photo- 
graphic magazines. At first the writer may 
not really understand that a jazz back- 
ground mars a picture, but as he studies pic- 
tures and tries to tell others why he likes or 
dislikes a certain picture, he will discover 
that these so-called non-essentials do make 
a very great difference. Although the pub- 
lic cannot give reasons, it remains that the 
well-composed picture pleases more often 
than the other kind. After all, this matter 
of pictorial composition is not to be dreaded 
or avoided. In a very short time it will be 
just as natural to compose pictures accord- 
ing to the fundamental laws of art as it was 
to snap them in the old hit-or-miss way of 
the past. Yes, it may take a few minutes of 
your time, but is it not worth it in personal 
satisfaction and financial return? If you 
doubt its money value, just make two pic- 
tures of the same subject, one the old way 
and the other according to the laws of pic- 
torial composition, send them to an editor 
and see which one he buys and which one 
your own friends select as the best picture. 
Without a doubt it is the little things which 
count in life, and this was never truer than 
it is of good pictures and the way they are 
made. 





“Papa,” said the small son, “what do they 
mean by college-bred? Is it different from 
any other kind of bread?” 

“My son,” said his father, “it is a four 
year’s loaf.”—St. Anthony Messenger. 
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Newspaper and 
Magazine Writin 
Made Easy 


Learn at Home by ‘‘Copy Desk’’ Method 
—and Prepare Quickly for a Fascinat- 
ing, Money-Making Career. 


O MATTER who you are, where you live, or what 

your present occupation may be—if you want to learn 

to write for newspapers and magazines—quickly and easily 
—here is your opportunity. 

This unique Home Study course of instruction has 
been prepared for you by practical New York newspaper 
men—men who have learned from personal experience the 
things they teach you to do. Your training is carried on 
exactly as though you were serving a New York copy desk. 
Every phase of writing for newspapers and magazines is covered so thor- 
oughly—every step you take is made so delightfully simple and easy— 
that you cannot help but make rapid progress. 


A Fascinating Career 


As a profession, journalism offers more adventure, more romance, more 
of the thrills of life than any other field of creative work. You rub 
elbows with every type of humanity—the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the strong and the weak. the exalted and the despised. 
Both comedy and tragedy are :'ways ‘‘just around the corner.’’ Wherever 
events of importance or hum. 1 interest are taking place, there the 
newspaper writer is to be fount 

Fully 90 per cent of our lea. ing short-story writers, novelists, play- 
wrights, and magazine feature writers—both men and women—got their 
training for success in newspaper work. Moreover, successful newspaper 
men and women often gvaduate into impovtant. high-paying executive 
ny sitions in the commercial, political, educational, and editorial world. 
The ‘‘Copy Desk’ method of training p-epaves you to take advantage of 
the countless opportunities which newspaper work offers. Yet the cost 
of the course is very moderate. 


Illustrated Book’et—FREE 


If you have ever dreamed of A career as a writer, mail the coupon 
for our FREE 32-page Booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit,’’ which tells of the 
pe cee: and rewards in this thrilling peofession. This will place ai 
under no ob igation. Fill in and mail the eunon—NOW.—NEWSPAPER 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 1210, 25 W. 45th St., New York City. 


—— tt <a som 


Bowspenet Institute of Aeestes, : 
Dep:. 1210, 25 West 45.h . New York City. 
Please send _ without obligation, your FREE Illustrated Booklet 
“Writing for Profi 


(Please state whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. ) 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 

=] As in the ordinary 


dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 





WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the ar = 
they begin with, in 

RHYMING this Rhyming Diction- 

DICTIONARY ary they follow each 


other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
dictionary: 

To illustrate, let us 
=) suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension, He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, F pemencspen to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and — others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


——— eo os os ce oe 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 

The American Paper Merchant, 1762 Conway 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Managing Editor, Frank C 
Petrine. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We are always glad to receive news items 
about the wholesale paper jobbing houses and 
their executive personnel, and feature articles on 
a plan or idea carried out by a wholesale paper 
jobber that is particularly successful. This plan 
or idea can be on any phase of the wholesale 
jobbing business, such as: salesmen’s bonus or 
other plans of remuneration; routing of salesmen’s 
territory ; advertising of any kind that pulled busi- 
ness or assisted salesmen to get more business; 
handling of credits; warehousing problems; cost 
accounting to ascertain gross and net profit; serv- 
ice department activities, etc., etc. Poems are 
used; also photographs of window displays, serv- 
ice department displays, etc. Manuscripts are 
reported on within thirty days and payment made 
on publication, at the rate of one-half to two 
cents a word.” 





Field and Fancy, 249 W. 34th St., New York. 
Editor, F. J. Skinner. Issued weekly; lic a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use technical matter on dogs, 
dog shows, etc., only.” 





The Club-Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. Editor, W. O. 
Conway. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use clever short stories not over 1,200 words, 
with a society or satirical note, risque, but never 
vulgar. Poems and photographs are also used. 
Manuscripts are reported on once a month and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
sixty cents an inch.” 

Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Miss Lucie D. Taussig. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use no fiction or poetry. 
Articles of interest to women in general, and 
people living in New Jersey in particular, are the 
sort who usually buy. Because of our connection 
with L. Bamberger & Co., household and fashion 
articles are almost always prepared in our own 
office. Photographs of local interest are used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week or 
ten. days, and payment is made on acceptance.” 

Central Law Journal, 322 N..Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Editor, C. P. Berry. Issued semi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for legal articles on practical subjects 
helpful to attorneys in their practice and com- 
ments on movements within the legal profession. 
Poems are sometimes used on short legal sub- 
jects. We do not need photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a few days and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 

The Continent, with offices in Chicago and New 
York, has been discontinued. 





Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Editor, Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Issued monthly; 15c a month; $1.00 
per year. “We are in the field for stories, poems 
and feature articles that have the flavor of the 
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Ozarks in them. Ozark Life is cosmopolitan in 
its nature and tries to reflect life and conditions 
truthfully. We report on manuscripts within 
ten days and pay for them in subscriptions and 
good will.” 

Action Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need 
quick-starting, outdoor, packed-with-action stories 
of the West and border—about 6,000 words in 
length. Quick, generous checks are waiting for 
this type of yarn.” 

North-West Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. “We want good animal yarns and yarns 
with a real sentimental buddy for buddy or 
father for son, etc., pull. It should be kept in 
mind that the sentiment must be man’s sentiment, 
and that this element must not be injected at a 
sacrifice of action and suspense.” 

Lariat, 461 8th Ave., New York. “We are in 
necd of fast-moving, high-tension shorts with a 
real punch and some genuine plot, under 6,000 
werds in length. We want colorful, melodramatic 
stuff that opens with a bang and carries along 
rapidly to a strong climax. Lariat is bought up 
on humor, articles and serials.” 

Love Romances, 461 8th Ave., New York. “Con- 
tributors can be sure that we are always eager 
for short stories from 3,000 to 6,000 words with 
a strong love interest, especially if the heroine is 
the pretty, little, poor girl. Just at present we 
are in the market for a serial of 40,000 to 50,000 
words, but it must be an unusually strong love 
story.” 

American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Editor, J. pat White. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; three years, $1.00. 
“We use stories of retail paint stores, which tell 
of truly original methods in sales, advertising, 
display, and so on. We do not want any news 
or inspirational stuff; that is otherwise taken care 
of. Preferred length is 1,500 words. We want 
photos of stores, interior and exterior, window 
displays and of owner of business or manager, 
for which $1.50 will be paid. Payment for manu- 
scripts is made on publication or within nincty 
days at least, at the rate of three-quarters to one 
cent a word.” 

Entre Nous Magaz:ne, P, O. Box 73, Manches- 
ter, Georgia. Issued monthly; $1.00 per year. 
“We accept articles according to merit. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, if accom- 
panied by stamped envelope, and payments are 
made on publication, at.the rate of one-fifth cent 
per word, 250 to 2,000 words. First edition will 
be January, 1927, number.” 


The Spice Box, Rockland, Mass. Editor, Ed- 
ward H. Austin. Issued monthly ; 10¢ a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want wholesome jokes, snappy 
jingles, short humorous stories aid verses, but 
articles must come from subscribers to be accepted. 
We offer a new market for writers and pay well 
for all material accepted.” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TRY US FOR 
Typing and Criticism 
Guaranteed service. Original and carbon copy at 


50 cents per thousand words. Criticism service, $1 
per thousand. Special rates above 5,000 words. 


REMO SERVICE, 201 Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 














WRITERS! 
For expert typing, revision or criticism 
send your manuscripts to 


THE MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL 
STUDIO 
850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 











WANTED—TYPING! 
Neat, attractive work. Reasonable prices. 
TRY ME! 
NELLIE E. WELLS 
9 Locust St., Nashua, N. H. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 
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> 
THE WRriTER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 




















WRITE SHORT STORIES 


The kind that SELL--You can do it. 
This unusual book will guide you. 


OU cannot read 
the first few pages 
of this “‘different’”’ text 
book without begin- 
ning to realize why its 
author has helped so 
many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 
Miss Bridgart goes 
right to the practical 
side of short-story 
writing, her own spe- 
cial field, in a way that 
is a revelation to new 
writers and a help 
also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
magazine editors want. 
She can save you time, 
labor and expense, and 
show you how to make 
your offerings com- 
mand ready markets. 
“How to Write Short Stories’’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, 
characterization, etc., etc., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key to writing success. Just 
check which offer you desire—and do it now. 


ee ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed is M. 0., currency or check for..... 
$2 to cover a year’s subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST 
and a copy of ‘“‘How to Write Short Stories.’’ 


© $1 for a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories’’ only. 
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In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


ESSAYS EVERY WRITER 
SHOULD READ 
(Continued from page 14) 

The beginning writer, especially, should 
steep himself in Emerson. Were Franklin 
alive, a copy of Emerson would be his 
constant companion. Every American pen- 
man should read Emerson at least once a 
month, and should master everything the 
Concord sage has ever composed. 

In emphatic contrast to the simplicity 
and democratic tone of Emerson stands the 
heavy and intricate style of Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. But there is more than 
weight and complexity in his Essays. They 
are brimful of shrewd, poignant judgment 
and admirable good sense. His stateliness 
and aristocratic bearing, which characterize 
all his compositions, will prove themselves 
precious object lessons to any one interested 
in letters. 

Verily, in our own day, when there is 
such an absorbing and universal interest 
in biography and biographical literature, 
Macaulay should come into his own once 
again. Not only his essays but even his larger 
and more sustained works will put into the 
shade the vast host of ephemeralia spewed 
forth by the glutted presses of our time. 

While Macaulay is the outstanding exam- 
ple of erudition as viewed in the essay, there 
is another of his countrymen who combines 
vast learning with something greater. In 
John Ruskin, a sound classical education 
has fused itself with a wistful and pene- 
trating worship of beauty. He who is en- 
thralled by the artistic and held captive by 
nature’s manifestating herself in her in- 
comparable grandeur will surrender com- 
pletely to the grace and skill of Ruskin’s 
art. His Sesame and Lilies, as well as his 
Ethics of the Dust, bid fair to exercise 
magic spells over delicately attuned hearts 
and a millennium. 





forever 

Although few current essayists have been 
endowed by the gods with the genius so 
prodigally bestowed on the titans we have 
just surveyed, there are nevertheless highly 
commendable practitioners of the art in our 
own time. He who towers head and shoul- 
ders above them all is unquestionably none 
other than Havelock Ellis. 

As we are limited by the restriction of 
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space we cannot discuss at length the recent 
products and are compelled to limit our- 
selves to a listing of the leading essays of 


our period: 
Havelock Ellis, “The Dance of Life.” 
C. E. Montague, “Disenchantment.” 
G. K. Chesterton, “Varied Types,” “” 

mendous Trifles.” 
H. W. Nevinson, 
Joseph Conrad, 
George Moore, 


“Essays 


“The Mirror of the Sea. 
“Impressions and Opin- 


rre- 


in Freedom.” 


” 


ions.” 

H. M. Tomlinson, “Old Junk.” 

Van Wyck Brooks, “Letters and Leader- 
ship.” 


John Galsworthy, 
ity.” 

Edward Carpenter 
and Death,” ‘“Civilization—Its Cause an 
Cure.” 

Oscar Wilde, 

Ernest Gruening, 

Hillaire Belloc, “On 
Everything.” 

G. B. Shaw, “On Going to Church, 
cialism for Millionaires.” 

C. F. G. Masterman, 
Change.” 


“Intentions.” 


Harold Stearns, 
United States.” 


“The Inn of Tranquil- 
, “The Drama of Love 
d 
‘These United States.” 
Nothing,” “On 
ee S0- 
‘Ia Perl of 


“Civilization in the 








WRITER 


Alone you've got a hard row to hoe. With 
a bunch of boosting comrades it’s 
easier. Information free. 


ee ee WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
Inco: porated) 


2764 Second eusdicaen Detroit, Michigan 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


ofters collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P O Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 





This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, ““The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 191-A, FORT WAYNE, IND. 











WANTED 


Ideas wanted for humorous carioons. Here is your chance to 
team up with a real live cartoonist. Ideas must be original. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

For prompt report enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with 
all contributions 


D. FREEBURN, Artist, Hicksville, Ohio. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Various kinds desired. Reported on 


immediately. Send to 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCERS, Dept. 6, 
Suite 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 














“SCENARIO SECRE7S” 


The Complete Course in Scenario Writing at last. 
Teaches all of the ten kinds of scenarios, not merely 
the Photoplay. Educational, Religious, and Seven 
other Paying Scenarios taught by an Expert. Com- 
plete course sold outright this month, only $3. 

EFFICIENCY CO., College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

















UTHORS ASK FOR 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK “Cashing in on Talent,’’ a use- 

l book for writers. We produce large and smal] editions of 

a attractively. Also scenario coovuriting service. Com- 

plete printing and publishing service for writers including 

sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


GEM FUBLISHING COMPARY 
Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Editors, 
C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellett. Issued month- 
ly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “Ours is a technical 
journal devoted to bees and housekeeping. Arti- 
cles dealing with any aspect of commercial honey 
production, unusual ideas dealing with markct- 
ing, or articles giving new information concerning 
nectar and nectar secretion are always of interest. 
We cover a wide field, but articles must be of 
interest to the beekeeper as such. We have no 
home or woman’s departmert, nor do we buy 
material not directly related to the business of 
honey production, either in its business aspects 
or matter of interest concerning the behavior of 
the honeybee or the plants from which it gets its 
nectar. A great many photographs are used with 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment made on publication. Rates vary, 
according to importance of material.” 


American Public Official Magazine, 2222 North 
13th St., Terre Haute, Ind. kditor, C. M. Pen- 
dergast. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for items concern- 
ing public business of states, cities, counties, or 
interesting public officials that have done con- 
structive work in office; items regarding new and 
efficient methods of conducting public business 
and cartoons relating to public affairs. Photo- 
graphs are also used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within three to four’ weeks and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one-quarter 
to two cents a word.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We need illus- 
trated feature articles and photographs that in- 
terest everybody. No poems are used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, and pay- 
ment made on acceptance, if author requests, at 
the rate of one cent a word for text and $1.50 
to $3.00 for photographs.” 


American Boy Magazine, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Managing Editor, George F. 
Pierrot. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for photographs 
with brief descriptions for our department of 
Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders, which 
depicts the strikingly unusual in nature; and new 
interesting mechanical devices. Timely, interest- 
ing articles written in a clear, lively style, carrying 
entertainment and instruction for boys are used; 
short, novel items of a few hundred words in 
length, illustrated by good photographs, are de- 
sirable. Verse is used very rarely, but occasionally 
a verse contribution, serious or humorous, of ex- 
celient quality and boy appeal, might find a place. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, preferably 
double spaced, and must never be rolled; they 
may be folded. Material will be reported on 
promptly and remittance will go forward upon 
acceptance. Rates of payment vary, according to 
quality and nature of the material.” 


The A. M. Davis Company, Publishers, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. “We are always in 
the market for unusually good verses appropriate 
for the following seasons and uses: Christmas, 
New Years, Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Birthdays, Weddings, Engagements, Anniversaries, 
Showers, Graduations, Mother Day, Sympathy, 
Illness, Friendship, and all other occasions for 
which friendly messages are appropriate. When 
submitting material for our consideration, please 
send a self-addressed envelope. We usually pay 
from $2.00 to $5.00 each, according to the worth 
of the verses to us.” 


Ben Franklin and Western Printing, 698 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, A. G. Fegert. 
Issued semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We buy very little material from persons out- 
side of our staff—composed of about thirty-five 
representatives in the principal printing centers. 
We are obliged to return manuscripts to persons 
offering them and we do it immediately after 
receipt.” 

The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 174-178 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. “Cards such as we 
manufacture are ordered by individuals, for ex- 
ample, in lots of a hundred of one particular 
design, therefore, the sentiment must be one that 
would be appropriate to any one of these hundred 
persons. It must not have “I” nor “we” in it 
because it restricts the sale of the card. There 
should be no reference to nor suggestion of pain, 
sorrow, death, sickness, misfortune or condolence. 
The best sentiments are four lines of verse, some- 
times six lines, and not over eight lines, or a 
short piece of prose is equally good. Sentiments 
tray be submitted to this company any time and 
should be addressed to Editor. All sentiments 
approved are paid for when accepted at 25c a 
line.” 

The Paine Publishing Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, “wants clever one-act and three-act plays 
suitable for high school and church production. 
They prefer comedy or comedy-drama. All manu- 
scripts are reviewed promptly and cash is paid 
upon acceptance.” 





FIND it a good plan to make neat, type- 

written copies of the articles and stories 
I have had accepted; and to have them 
bound in cardboard covers. This not only 
makes them handy to show my friends, but 
also they form a convenient reference li- 
brary that helps to keep me from dupli- 
cating ideas—which is a thing that is very 
likely to occur unless a writer watches 
carefuily. Any college book store will bind 
manuscripts in heavy cardboard covers for 
five cents. These bindings are for 814” 
by 11” paper; and are used by students for 
protecting term papers and theses.—Charles 
F, Felstead. 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 
(Continued from page 20) 

and shooting the cashier. True, the villain 
actually fired the shot, but of course the 
hero was particeps criminis. He also de- 
serted his wife and family, leaving them 
destitute, yet after a fight in which he 
licked the villain everything in the garden 
was lovely. He went into a fade-out clinch 
with the deserted wife (she tracked him to 
Alaska) and told the sheriff “I am perfectly 
innocent.” The sheriff cordially agreed, 
although he knew the innocent creature 
helped to burglar the bank. You see, the 
author wanted action—hence the bank rob- 
bery—and he wanted a happy ending. He 
was blind to all the rest. If life and the 
law and his characters. didn’t dovetail into 
his plot, so much the worse for them. He 
would have his plot, anyhow. 

A mistake often made by inexperienced 
writers is to create villains and repulsive 
characters out of the wrong material. One 
must not, for exampite, have a drunken 
priest or an immoral Sister of Mercy in a 
story for an American magazine or in a 
photoplay. You might suppose all ham- 
merers of typewriters would know that. 
But they don’t. 

These freaks of incredibly unlikable char- 
acterization are usually the work of new 
writers whose literary style is sufficiently 
good to enable them to turn out saleable 
stuff if only they had proper guidance in 
some form or another. It is a great pity that 
so many good stories are marred hopelessly, 
and so much time and talent spent in win- 
ning nothing but discouragement, just for 
the lack of a few practical hints at the right 
time. Wrong plot selection is distressingly 
common among the most gifted of our 
young and inexperienced aspirants. They 
yearn for strong drama, the grim stuff, and 
therefore they too often select unpleasant, 
horrible themes and plots—caviare to the 
palate of magazine readers nurtured on the 
chocolate creams and marshmallows of 
modern fiction. 

“But look at the magazines!” the new 
writer protests. “Now and then they do 
have stories with these grim, fantastic or 
controversial plots, which you say are 
wrong plots.” Very true. But who writes 
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AFTER 10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


~ red tape, we'll 

Withot dolar of rod tae Ree al 
tGanert cures. Tyce. wae. 

Bees oie ana t tree typewri iter manual, 


404-360 .. Grand Ave., Chicage |} 











AUTHORS 


Your stories will not sell unless typed. Avail yourself 
of our special price—correct typing with one carbon 
copy and names of five likely markets for 50c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Iron River, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


carefully typed and correctly prepared for publication 
with all minor corrections made and carbon copy free. 
70c per 1000 words; poems, 2c per line. Prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BURNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3117 Clinton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Highest class manuscript copying at lowest rates, in 
accordance with editorial standards. Carbon copy 
free. Send in your stories, novels, poems, etc. For 
rates and samples write 


ANNIE STICKNEY 





13806 Hamilton Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


AUTHORS 


send your manuscripts to a professional 
writer. Mss. neatly typed. 50c per 1009 
words, including one carbon copy, minor 
corrections, and partial criticism. 


625 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















READY TO SERVE 


AUTHORS’ AID DEPT., 
INSTRUCTION DEPT., 
SUPPLY DEPT., 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


BEST SERVICE—LOWEST FEES. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE STATION 
Little Falls, Minn. 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKFLY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of yuur 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on guod 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 
















RETURN  # 
ENVELOPES 
‘oe 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality— that 
is, $1.50 set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return it 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will he mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


bees Kese'e sets of manuscript pape: ‘nvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 = set. 


MS Goa: avibevetcans wot , Seno 








Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








those stories? Not the unknown writer, and 
not the well-known purveyors of formula 
stuff, but the famous author. A famous 
author can “get by” with any kind of story. 
He can write about a sore toenail and make 
the editor like it. But you can’t do that. 
You had better wait until you are as famous 
as Kipling and Wells and Ga!sworthy be- 
fore you try to play their pranks. 

To be good, a plot must be capable of 
being worked out logically and must have 
some real surprise in its development. Then 
you have a story. If you can think of such 
a plot and write it so that it will grow from 
natural interplay of natural human charac- 
ters you will have a plot worth writing, and 
quite probably a saleable story. But remem- 
ber, if you want to sell you must not tread 
on tender corns. 





WITH NRG N VIM 
The following floating newspaper para- 
graph, says American Speech, presents more 
matter of the Abie’s goldfish type. It is 
credited to the Nevada Sage Hen. 


A sailor has no EZ time, 
When on the DP he sails; 
It’s RD he finds to climb aloft 
Exposed to icy gales. 

And then in KC makes a slip, 
Or if E DZ grows, 

A tumble from the lofty ship 
Is the last ND knows. 

And overboard for AD cries, 
With NRG N vim, 

And though of little UC tries 
Avain SA to swim. 

But when no LP finds is near, 
Nor NE one to save, 

E then is in an XS of fear, 
Must CK watery grave. 





The second day drew to its close with 
the twelfth juryman still unconvinced. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the bailiff, enter- 
ing quietly, “shall I, as usual, order twelve 
dinners ?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “eleven din- 
ners and a bale of hay.”—Judge. 
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KNOWING WHAT TO WRITE 
(Continued from page 32) 

tell him what pay you must have. The 
other day, a woman, who has been writing 
for possibly six months, met the author of 
one of the country’s leading fiction maga- 
zines, and told him she would like to sub- 
mit a story except that she felt he probably 
would not want to pay her price as she knew 
it was worth from $80.00 to $100.00. In 
relating this incident to me, the editor said: 
“Unless that woman can contribute some- 
thing which I would buy regardless of name, 
I am not even interested.” As this man is 
in the habit of paying big prices he was 
tremendously amused at this idea of prices. 
If you want a magazine to use your story at 
the price offered, either you take that or ask 
for the return of your story, but the editor 
will remember you, either way. 

Sixth.—Another fallacy which is a buga- 
boo in the mind of the beginner is the ne- 
cessity of knowing editors to have one’s 
stuff accepted. Personally, I find it much 
easier to do stories and articles for unknown 
editors, as a personal acqutaintanceship with 
an editor always makes him demand a much 
higher grade of work from one he knows, 
because of this personal intimacy, than when 
he buys just the story. In company with 
several writers the other evening, I asked 
this question of each, and one of the most 
successful knew none of her editors per- 
sonally, and all her correspondence was 
based upon her work. The others knew one 
or two, and, usually, these personal ac- 
quaintances had come about as the necessity 
arose for discussion on a‘series of articles. 
An editor will make it a point to meet you 
if your work requires it, but personality is 
wanted in your manuscript to sell that to 
the public and not just to an editor. 

In conclusion, an editor, like every other 
man or woman who is after all only a buyer 
of “reading” commodity, rather than. pro- 
duce, etc., knows what he can re-sell to ad- 
vantage the minute ‘he sees it. And, so far 
as I know, that is the only answer to “What 
does an editor want?” The best way is to 
submit your copy and find out if your idea 


is not the very thing he is in need of, for. 


Writers everywhere to- jog 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readil 


‘ variable spacing permit [-°) 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 


THE NEW 
ammond 
TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New 
S 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Correctly Copied by Experienced Typist. 
10c per page, which includes one carbon 
copy. Can furnish references. 

KATE §S. PHILLIPS 
5327 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
EDI’ a : be??? 


Tt 


Quality Backed by Service” 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR 
A r N 


New 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, 











An Author’s Secretary will type your MSS. 
properly, rate 50c thousand words. Special 
rates for criticism; analysis; carbon copy, 
and six best markets FREE. Pronerlv 
typed is as important as the writing itself. 

JOE KOMO 


P. O. Box 1021, Chicago, IIl. 











QUALITY TYPING 


Neat, accurate, careful manuscript typing with carbon 
copies, 70 cents per thousand. Minor errors cor- 
rected and markets suggested if desired. Short 
articles, skits, etc., a specialty. Send me your copy. 


CECIL A. FINLAYSON 


Box 127, Laurium, Mich. 











Murray 





SERVICE FOR WRITER 


Revision, Criticism, Typing 
and earnest. helpful service for student _ 
writers; efficient secretarial service for professional 


writers. 


OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 414 Kentucky 





FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEA \ 


Not a schooi--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any torm 
Revised, criticised. copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Hollywood, Cailfornia 
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PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
Cash paid promptly 


for High Schools and Adults. 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., 


Dayton, Ohio 











YOU 





will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 


product to offer writers. 











trations, 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


and uplift. 





PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 


LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and _ pictorial 
that have won universal approval. 
monthly prize-contests, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 


FOREIGN, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


standards are features 
It conducts three 
one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, 
to queries; and its department headed “Our illus- 
” which describes how all the pictures in the 
Other 


answers 


The 











“spot delivery” to his readers. Eventually, 
you will find how easy it is to fill these un- 
expressed wants successfully and profitably. 





PRACTICAL STUDIES IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 


(Continued from page 35) 


the searching depth, the broad sweep and 
the superb emotional and dramatic heights 
—I mean one book possessing all these qual- 
ities—of “Vanity Fair,” to mention but one 
of many books. 

I have just laid down “The Great Gatsby” 
with dismay. Here is a talented young man 
with a splendid idea rendered with a care- 
less and audacious abandon. All he needs 
is a thorough course of training in author- 
ship. On the other hand, I have recently 
read a work rendered with consummate art 
—although the idea did not seem to warrant 
it. And yet, I feel that I must be preju- 
diced when I say that, because a similar 
story has been done so often by the He-man 
school of virile fiction so badly. So, I take 
it back. Any theme is worthy of the dis- 
tinguished treatment given by Tristram 
Tupper in his “Jorgensen.” Read it, if you 
will see what I mean by Literature and Art. 

And so I come to the end of this creating 
business with a promise that the next time 
I shall discuss nothing but The Practical 
Side of Writing. 





Up in Canada an American came across 
a lonely hut and interviewed the proprietor 
with a view to write up the locality. 
“Whose house is this ?” 
“Moggs.” 
“What in the world is it built of ?” 
“Logs.” 
“Any animal natural to the locality ?” 
“Frogs.” 
“What sort of soil have you?” 
“Bogs.” 
“How about the climate?” 
“Fogs.” 
“What do you live on chiefly ?” 
“Hogs.” 
“Have you any friends?” 
“Dogs.” 
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DREISER’S “AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY” 


By WILL1AM AFSPRUNG 


Robert Browning was fifty years old 
when he published “The Ring and The 
Book,” familiarly known to Browning’s 
votaries as his great murder poem. This 
poem is a miracle of intellectual power, and 
of course, begs the question what place does 
it hold in Browning’s development. Briefly 
it holds a central place. This Florentine 
murder in the poem is told eight times by 
different persons, each from a different 
point of view. Then Browning tells it twice 
more in the prologue and the epilogue, mak- 
ing twelve times in all. He has achieved 
an intellectual victory, for he brought to it 
a breadth of scholarship and ingenuity of 
conception and development which lifts him 
to the heroic heights. Yet the critics are 
universal in declaring “that the poem is far 
too long and the subject matter does not 
bear its length.” Browning even suspected 
this and published it at first in four volumes. 
Theodore Dreiser has written for us a 
murder novel, too early to call great, but 
probably startingly typical of contempo- 
raneous American life. The fact is em- 
phasized that it is his first novel since 1915, 
the inference being, we divide, that he has 
gone to great pains for excellence in his 
work. Now the theatrical and movie world, 
almost distracted for a supply of the novel 
and unique, have made their high bids for 
respective rights and Mr. Drieser has suc- 
cumbed. Mr. Drieser made some stipula- 
tions which savor of the fantastical, and 
probably reveal him as erudite but ignorant 
of the necessary conciseness and dynamic 
nature of the movie and drama. We recall 
Browning, too, had his troubles writing 
drama to satisfy the actor Macready. In 
fact, Browning’s dramas are masterpieces of 
static study and consequently lack the 
continuity, the external development which 
abound in the great dramas of Shakespeare. 

We have gone to some pains to read this 
latest effort of Dreiser, we have studied his 
life, his rise from cub reporter to the pin- 
nacle he now has reached. We knew too, 
something of the past twenty-five years of 
his life, of his struggle to maintain his 
ideals. We have read, too, of the odium 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations ; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


OE oka tiea coneacsauses pGtbee enmeacian 


CUR 6 ivcnseswecsie pera enews a ees 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Werter’s Dicesrt.) 
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his efforts for realism has incurred, and are 
always gratified to see Dreiser’s public grow, 
maintain itself and play its part in digni- 
fying American letters, for their fortifica- 
tions is a growing necessity. 

We are like Will Rogers—“all we know 
is what we read in the papers.” Picking up a 
movie magazine we note the interviewer 
asking the invariable question, “Do you 
think the American public will like the film 
story, although it is a tragedy?” How we 
exhaust that word “like” in our salesman- 
ship; this question is but another way of 
putting “what dollar value has it?” 

Dreiser, of course, gives in reply, the 
answer the interviewer seeks, “If they 
picture the book faithfully and get in all its 
moods, I think the American public will like 
it.” At the same time we feel he would 
like to add, and with no feeling of personal 
conceit either, “I have my misgivings of the 
ability of the movie men, and then hang it 
anyway, why care what the public likes!” It 
is and has been Dreiser’s desire to maintain 
his integrity and reality with courage and 
unswerving purpose. His acclaim has long 
come from the few ; now it must be accepted 
by the many. 

Such is the heritage of his long and weary 
years of literary righteousness. 

It is the consensus, comparatively speak- 
ing, that the one literary work in the annals 
of English literature on which most pains 
was taken in preparation, is Gray’s immortal 
“Elegy.” We read that work on it embraced 
several years, and to the true discerning 
reader it shows infinite pains for exact 
phrasing, proper graduation and true ven- 
eration. At the same time we marvel what 
Gray could bring to letters in the creation 
of his poem. 

Dreiser, it appears, cannot bring this su- 
preme art to his writing. Perhaps our 
analogy is unfair, but the antithesis is so 
marked, we cannot refrain from dwelling on 
it. Time enters so much into everything 
men do these days, literary works being no 
exception, they frequently become old be- 
fore they have really come into their own. 

Dreiser’s tradition is newspaperdom, 
writing hurriedly prepared and handed over 
the counter at so much per. His specializa- 


tion has been criminology in the political 
arena. We have him surfeited with news- 
paper standards and all the pains in his 
world would not make him a stylish of the 
Balzac, Hugo or even Hawthorne type. 

His warmest critical friend tells us about 
“The American Tragedy.” “Let your 
preacher read the first volume, but don’t 
miss the second.” We sort of feel this re- 
quest was given ear by the dramatic and 
movie world. The conflict of forces is there; 
the humanitarian echoes resound, and the 
vital issues of life are neither dodged nor 
distorted. Dreiser deserves his literary 
awards. 





CONRAD SINISTER 


Conrad, says Arthur Symons, the English 
critic and author of “Notes on Joseph Con- 
rad,” is even more sinister than the book 
makes him out. “Together with Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautree and Vladimir de Pach- 
mann he was the most sinister man I ever 
met,” wrote Mr. Symons recently. “Conrad 
was a wizard who invoked abnormal shapes 
that came to his call and he has been caught 
away from us into that unholy company. 
His genius was so elemental that, even to 
those who knew him, he seems always to 
escape from one’s point of view, from one’s 
vision of him. He had a soul as intellectual 
as any novelist who ever lived; he had a 
depth of wisdom and a deeper depth of 
irony, an immense sarcasm and an intense 
mockery. His deepest passion was for the 
unknown, the forbidden, the unlawful and 
the abnormal. 

“Once, when I questioned Conrad as to 
the origin of his novels, he said: ‘Always I 
plot out my novel any amount of time be- 
fore I begin them; sometimes I make a 
scenario; apart from that I weave together 
invisible spider threads in the Wheel of 
destiny. I just go on inventing; You say my 
work is most abnormal. Probably it is—not 
all of it—by any means. When I create 
monstrous images and monstrous beings, ‘it 
is because my imagination often works in 
two directions at once—in the Seen and 
Unseen Worlds.”—Doubleday-Page & Co. 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


| ~ jf], Roget’s Thesaurus 
| ROGETS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS The Writer’s Most 
OF 


Essential Book 


ENGLISH WORDS M°E necessary to effective style 


and description than even a dic- 





























Pieee, tionary. No writer should be without 
RASES its valuable help — no writer will be, 
ao once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 

known word; the thesaurus supplies the 

word for the meaning — for all the end- 

less shades of meaning, often so difficult 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in cour story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘“‘clear.”” There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Verhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism mutt be done by experts—by those ‘who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


nt is conducted by James Knapp 
} l } 








w tt write DEC 
He is a man with a 
blems, and who therefore 
ve then He is a man, too, who 
give valuable advice about 


manuscript which is received is 
carefully as though it were Mr. 
loes not mean that we guarantee 
Reeve assumes that you do not 





d, he tells you so and suggests 
If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
better. We guarantee HONEST 





CRITICISM, 
Rates for Criticizing Prose 
ae 


sm service—made as low 
of the service which we 
of the manuscript, as 








ee 

1 ‘ ( 2.00 

2000 to 3 3.00 

3 to 4 4.00 

400( » 5 5.01 
Sixtv cents for eat 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,00( 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 





CRITICISM OF bg ng 5 Cents per line—minimum 


charge $1.00 Ov 1 nes 4 cents per line, 
Digest Typing Service 
We also offer a Typing Servi r this the rate is 75c 





for each 1,000 words—for aechne and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by = typists, on a good quality of 


paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.’”’—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


“TI like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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